to  everyone  right  down 
through  the  trade 


Hemljcrg*  is  l)ack.eil  by  wide  einisniner  ideiitifieulioii  and 
aeeejitanee...a  reputatiun  lor  line,  eonsistent  (|nality...llie 
j;naranlee  of  its  L.  S.  Teslinj;  t'.o.  eerlifiealion  i»ro«:rain...alI 
tlie  advantages  of  a  famous  tag  and  label  |>lan...and  tbe 
stea<ly  iin|)aet  of  a  carefully  worked  out  national  advertising 
and  promotion  campaign.  I  bat's  wby  liKMitKlu;  MKA.Ns  lU  si- 
NESS  to  evervone  right  down  tbrougb  tbe  trade. 


Aristocrat  (^Rafon 


■ 


The  Floor  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  cost, 


the  Floor  is  what 
the  store  is  for! 


W  lifllirr  it  is  Itiinliiit's’  s|«»rrs  in  Miatiii  or  tlie 
Ifaiik  «»l  Nova  S«‘«»iia,  I'onnito.  the  reason  for 
(,)-l'lo<»rs  is  the  same — they  increase  the  earnin*; 
power  of  a  hnihlin^. 

Note  th*‘  headers  erossiit"  the  steel  (,)-rhM)r. 
riiev  earr\  wires  for  signals,  telephone,  |M»wer, 
television  ainl  an\  other  ele»‘trhal  service  a 
modern  store  needs  or  is  likel\  to  need  in  the 
nieehaiii/.ed  \ears  approaching. 

<,)-l''loor  makes  eleetrieitN  available  over  the 
••ntire  evposed  area.  \nv  siv-ineh  square  <-an  he 
tapped  for  an  outlet.  \n  electrician  drills  a  small 
hole.  ITie  outlet  is  read)  for  use  in  a  matter  of 
ininntes — without  the  Inss  and  delay  of  trenches. 


\  isnali/.e  what  this  means  in  s|>eed\  alterations. 
Partitions  and  outlets  can  he  ehaiified  (piiekly. 
Sellin*;  lloors  and  nonselling  (l<M»rs  switched  over- 
nifilit.  New  ele«'tri<-al  dennnistrations  and  displays 
can  he  plugged  in  in  a  matter  of  tninntes  at 
e\aetl\  the  right  spot.  (^-l'’lo«»rs  «»ver  the  years 
keep  a  store  vonng. 


Stnn-tnrally,  0-l'hM>rs  save  nnmev.  'I’hev  are 
steel,  the  hnilding  material  which  has  increased 
in  cost  le.ss  than  any  other.  ITiev  come  pre-<’nt, 
therehv  reducing  the  impredietahle  elements  of 
held  erection.  rw»»  men  can  lav  .i2  sq.  ft.  in  .{(i 
seconds.  'ITie  effect  is  reduction  «d  over-all  hnilding 
time  20  to  '.W  Mso  your  revenue  starts  that 
inneh  s»K»ner. 

Por  adding  nie/./anines  or  annexes.  <,)-l’loor  eon- 
strnetion  rednees  p<»ssihle  damag«‘  from  dirt, 
water  or  lire  heeanse  eonstrin-tion  is  drv.  clean, 
dnstfree  and  noneomhnstihle.  Mso.  (,)-ri(M>rs  are 
light  w«‘ight.  With  suspended  ceiling  thev  weigh 
less  than  fortv  pounds  per  s(|.  ft.  and  have  a  lour- 
hour  fin*  rating. 


This  is  1  sq.  ft.  of  Q-floor 


ITiere  is  no  reason  for  not  having  (^)-Floors. 
'The  price  is  right  in  line  —  ask  vonr  architect  or  a 
Uohertson  representative.  .See  (^-I’loor  littings  at 
anv  (rcneral  Ideetrie  eonstrnetion  materials  dis- 
trihnt«»r's.  For  literature  please  write: 


H.  H.  ROBERTSON 

2410  Formers  Bonk  Building 
Pittsburgh  77,  Pennsylvonio 


COMPANY 

offices  in  50  Principal  Cities 
World-Wide  Building  Service 


stores  (The  liulktin  or  the  .National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association)  l.muari.  l''4s.  \  Mliiri,i  o  V..  I  "ii.ml  1>  hv  *'’i  N'alii  na!  R-  i.il!  !>■>  .X-scKiaiain 

j'Xl  We.-t  jl5t  Street.  .New  York.  Sj.()0  fer  year  availahle  to  "lemher?  of  the  .N'aticnal  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Vssociation  only.  Reentered  as  second  class  matter 
«rch  0.  1947,  at  the  Cost  Office  at  New  York.  .N.  Y.  unoer  the  act  oi  March  3.  1879. 

Copyright  1947,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Vssociation 


CANNON 


CipidlB  At  -THE  WHITE  S 


T»iwh  .  SM»tt  .  SlMhMft  •  Maakelt 


\ 


Your  customers  need  not  go  south  of  the  Border  for  the  gay  tones 
of  Cannon's  Fiesta.  Now  they  can  order  it  in  '^lamingo^  the  new 
Cannon  color  that  helped  to  put  Laurel  Leaf  towels  on  the  best-seller 
lists  I  You  can  show  them  Sky  Blue,  Petal  Pink,  Mimosa  Yellow,  Aqua, 
Greenspray  and  Peachbloom,  too — exciting  colors  that  are  apt  to 
stampede  your  sales  force  into  a  rodeo  mood,  if  effectively  displayed  I 
If  you  have  a  room,  try  a  Wild  West  setting  for  Fiesta.  Such  ideas  keep 
personnel  interest  high,  attract  "just  lookers"  who  often  turn  purchasers. 
Watch  for  a  new  Cannon  theme  every  month  in  your  trade  magazines. 


If  you  don’t  regularly  receive  full-color  proofs  of  Cannon’s  consumer  advertisements 
write  Sales  Promotion  Dept.,  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth  St.,  New  York  City  13 


Minnehaha  . . .  You  Were 
Born  Too  Soon 


The  things  that  have  happened  to  Minnesota,  Minnie,  are 
strictly  out  of  Vogue.  Fashion,  you  understand.  Feminine 
fripperies.  Likewise  heap  big  business,  however — for  Min¬ 
nesota  has  become  the  nation’s  top  knitted  lingerie  market. 
How  could  it  miss  with  not  one,  but  three  great  lingerie  pro¬ 
ducers  tending  their  knitting  right  here!  Yes,  Strutwear, 
Munsingwear  and  Kickernick  are  recoftnized  for  assured 
quality,  appealing  fashion,  and  positive  genius  for  sales! 


So — the  old  home  state  is  pretty  popular  these  days,  Minnie. 
For  scenery — and  vacationing — and  lingerie.  Kspecially  the 
lingerie — for  it  proves  there’s  profit  in  this  market — profit 
from  buying  here  for  sale  anywhere. 


New  comprehensive  market 
directory  ovoiloble  on  request. 
Visit  our  association  office  and  let 
us  help  you  survey  our  morkel. 

T.  G.  COOK  ^ 
Managing  Dfractof 


(/'’  I  I  W  P  [  D  I  [ 


UNG[RI[ 

^SHIONS 


MINNESOTA  APPAREL  INDUSTRIES 

Dyckman  Hot«l  •  Minneapolis  2,  Minnaseta 


January,  1!>48  fTC 


PLJU1V  BROWIV  BAGS 


W0£]V  SHE  GOES  TO  MARKET 


Send  samples  of  the  bags  you  now  use  and  note  quantities 
purchased  annually  on  each.  Equitable  will  be  glad  to  submit 
design  recommendations  and  lowest  quotations. 


TRY 

THIS! 


OIVIDI  your  city’s  population  by  3\/i 
(average  family)  and  compare  this 
6giire  with  the  number  of  charge 
customers  that  you  now  have  within 
your  trading  area. 


IF  THI  ANSWER  shows,  even  after 
deducting  the  lowest  20%,  that 
there  are  thousands  of  families  who 
do  not  have  accounts,  YOU  NEED 


JANUARY,  1948 


STORES 


Carlos  Blanchard  Clark 

Good  Year  for  Prudent  C.ourage 


-An  Appreciation  of  Invin  D.  Wolf,  Chairman  of  the 
Vendors’  Relations  Committee  .  .  .  .  . 


Program  for  Tax  Reduction  . 
By  Arthur  R.  Kaiser 

The  New  Look  in  Radios 
By  Nora  Hammesfahr 


•The  Research  Method  of  Account 
Solicitation  is  a  dif^ified  personal 
approach  to  housewives,  designed  to 
increase  store  volume  by: 

1.  Opening  profitable  new  , 
charge  accounts. 

2.  Increasing  the  use  of  pres¬ 
ent  accounts. 

3.  Reactivating  dormant 
accounts. 

It  is  the  only  method  that  secures 
the  kind  of  accounts  you  want, 
where  and  when  you  want  them,  at 
a  predetermined  cost.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  for  reference  the 
names  of  many  satisfied  stores  who 
are  selling  more  merchandise  be¬ 
cause  they  use  RMAS. 


THE  LAItGEST  ACCOUNT  SOUCITATION 


AGENCY  IN  AMERICA 


On  Wet  Streets  and  Rain 
By  Everett  R.  Ribner 

Dollar  Merchandising  .  . . . 

By  Leonard  Richman 

Modern  Merchandising  of  Silverware 
By  Zelma  Bendure 

A  Challenge  to  Youth  .  .  . 

By  Sidney  R.  Baer 

The  Meaning  of  a  Good  Store 
By  Lew  Hahn 


29-fr| 


COVER  BY  PICTURA 


Helen 


Mulhern,  Editor;  John  Hahn,  Advertising  Manager;  1 
nmotion  Mananp.ri  Bernard  Corrigan.  Mildred  Johi 


K. 


THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


on  credit  department  labor 
costs  with  Cycle-Matic  Filing" 


User  reports  multiple  benefits 

of  Cycle  Billing  with 

Remington  Rand  visible  equipment 


Here’s  the  impressive  sum  of  advantages  reaped  by  Himelhoch 
Brothers  &  Company  of  Detroit,  with  their  Visible  Unified  Credit 
Record: 

1.  40%  saving  in  labor  costs.  Also,  need  for  part-time  help  is  elim¬ 
inated  —  Cycle-Matic  operation  handles  peak  loads  with  ease. 

2.  Rapid  credit  authorization  from  visibly  filed  accounts. 

3.  Faster  ticket  stuffing  —  posting  media  from  each  day’s  transac¬ 
tions  are  in  credit  files  by  close  of  the  following  day. 

4.  75%  fewer  bill  complaints,  and  reduced  load  in  cashier’s 
department. 

5.  Smooth,  trouble-free  change-over  to  the  new  system,  effected  by 
Remington  Rand  Installation  Service. 

For  details  as  to  how  you  may  cash  in  on  remarkable  Cycle-Matic 
economy  and  speedy  operation,  send  for  free  booklet  Manual 
of  Streamlined  Cycle  Billing  —  just  call  your  Remington  Rand 
branch  office  or  write  to  Systems  Division,  315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Himelhoch’s  Visible  Unified  Credit  Record  acconruno- 
dated  even  the  Christmas  peak  of  1946  with  ease. 


iHNSEI 


Cycle-Matic  equipment  i>rovides  extreme  flexibility  in 
handling  all  routine  operations  on  accounts. 


AGreatNo 

afaNe 


WIDE  ENOUGH  for  mother  and  child — or  shopper  with  armful 
of  packages.  The  Otis  “32”  carries  5000  people  an  hour  com¬ 
fortably.  It  is  designed  for  any  vertical  rise  up  to  23  feet. 


IMPORTANT  SAFETY  FEATURES  include  narrow-goge  metal 
treads,  semi-circular,  extended  newels,  continuous  pinch- 
proof  rubber  hand  rails  ..  .the  world’s  safest  transportation. 


I 


AN  INVITATION  to  shop  on  Other  floors.  The  graceful  lines  and 
gleaming  aluminum  balustrade  of  the  new  “32”  combine  to 
give  your  building  that  “store-of -tomorrow”  look. 
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January,  19^ 


EscalMr 

Low  Price 

If 's  biff  in  capacity 

It's  Otis  quality  throuffhout 


Think  again  of  that  milling  Christmas  crowd 
in  your  store— of  the  upper  floor  volume  you 
might  have  added  with  Escalators.  Next 
Christmas  can  be  different! 

For  Otis  has  designed  its  new  Escalator  — 
the  “32” — to  sell  at  a  price  which  even  a 
small  store  can  quickly  pay  for  out  of  in¬ 
creased  sales.  The  result  of  many  years’  re¬ 
search,  it  has  all  the  time-tested  features  of 
earlier  models,  plus  a  wealth  of  post-war 
innovations  . . .  truly  the  last  word  in  Esca¬ 
lator  design. 

Capable  of  carrying  3000  people  an  hour, 
the  Otis  “32”  handles  more  persons  per  dollar 
investment  than  any  previous  moving  stair¬ 
way.  Wide  enough  to  comfortably  carry  a 
mother  and  child  on  one  step,  it  has  an  open. 


“Escalator'’  is  a  U.S.  Patent 
Office -registered  trademark 
of  theOtisElevatorCompany. 
Only  Otis  makes  Escalators. 


inviting  look.  Yet  for  all  its  spacious  appear¬ 
ance  and  extra  capacity,  you’ll  be  surprised 
how  easily  the  “32”  fits  in  the  medium-size 
and  small  store  layout.  Actually  it  takes 
less  store  space  (and  less  structural  work) 
than  narrower,  moving  stairways. 

Best  of  all  there  has  been  no  compromise 
with  quality.  In  eye-appeal,  in  safety,  in  the 
inherent  ruggedness  that  makes  for  long 
life  and  low  upkeep,  the  “32”  is  the  equal 
of  any  Escalator  we  ever  built.  And  re¬ 
member,  only  Otis  makes  Escalators. 

New  Free  Bulletin  B-700V tells  the  whole 
story.  Write  for  your  copy  today — Otis  Ele¬ 
vator  Company,  260  Eleventh  Avenue,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 


ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


stores 


LET’S  ARGUE 


By  Lew  Halm 
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CARLOS  BLANCHARD  CLARK 


C.  B.  Clark 


J^URING  the  fifteen  year 
period  beginning  in  1918, 
no  one  contributed  more  to 
the  good  of  retailing,  or  did 
more  to  help  build  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  than 
Carlos  Blanchard  Clark,  who 
passed  away  in  Detroit  on 
December  18th. 

Mr.  Clark,  controller  of  the 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  was  the  leader  of  as  fine  a  group  of 
intellects  as  ever  have  been  assembled  in  an  Association 
Committee.  They  formed  the  original  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  and.  at  a  time  when  the  organi¬ 
zation  had  relatively  little  to ‘offer  its  members  in  the 
way  of  concrete  service,  the  Taxation  Committee  gave 
enoueh  to  make  the  NRDGA  more  than  worth  while. 

*'CB”,  as  he  was  known  to  almost  all  of  the  trade,  in¬ 
spired  his  committee  members  to  make  a  continuing 
study  of  federal  tax  problems.  Their  meetings,  which 
not  infrequently  would  last  for  several  days  and  gener¬ 
ally  wind  up  with  a  session  in  Washington  for  an  ap¬ 
pearance  before  a  Congressional  committee,  or  a  con¬ 
ference  with  high  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  were  remarkable  for  keen  insight  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  practical  proposals.  In  these  days  it  is 
difficult  to  credit  the  influence  which  Mr.  Clark  and  his 
Committee  exercised.  Then,  as  now,  the  nation  was 
beginning  to  recover  from  participation  in  a  great  war 
and  taxation  was  the  outstanding  problem  of  public  and 
business  alike.  Into  this  atmosphere  of  confusion,  “CB” 
came  with  proposals  which  did  much  to  bring  a  sur¬ 
prising  degree  of  reform. 

It  was  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr. 


(]lark’s  committee  which  led  the  Board  of  Directors  of  I 
the  NRDGA  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  our  group 
system.  This  promptly  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  with  C.  B.  Clark  as  its  first  chair¬ 
man.  In  those  early  years  there  was  much  to  do  to  make 
retailing  the  orderly  business  it  since  has  become,  and 
the  Controllers’  Congress  carried  on  the  good  work  whicii 
Mr.  Clark’s  committee  had  so  well  begun. 

Of  the  men  who  gave  such  valiant  service  there  are 
few  survivors.  Maurice  Wrigley,  of  Jordan  Marsh,  John 
Jackson,  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Victor  Kendal,  of 
L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  and  Harold  R.  Young,  long  our  Wash¬ 
ington  Secretary,  all  have  precedeel  “CB”  into  the  un-j 
known.  There  remain  only  Jay  Iglauer,  of  Halle  Bros, 

Co.  and  Ernest  Katz,  formerly  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  bu! 
now  retired.  With  the  passing  of  Carlos  B.  Clark,  wt 
come  to  the  end  of  an  era. 

Meanwhile,  the  NRDGA  has  grown  greatly  and  in¬ 
creased  the  scope  of  its  service  to  the  trade.  There  now 
are  many  interested  members  who  can  be  counted  oil  dire< 
to  give  unselfish  service  to  the  organization,  and  nianyl  time 
committees  which  are  functioning  in  a  way  to  earn  thrL  pme 
appreciation  of  the  trade.  However,  the  times  are  dil-"  Com 
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ferCnt  and  it  seems  probable  that  never  again  shall  w 
have  a  committee  which  will  serve  so  selflessly  and  con¬ 
tinuously  over  a  period  of  years  as  did  the  original  Taxa-|  smai 
tion  Committee.  The  amount  of  time  and  energy  whichF  his 
those  men  gave  was  beyond  the  ability  to  estimate  anJr  folk 
the  achievements  were  in  proportion.  To  them  and  to|  hey< 
their  employing  stores,  which  freely  gave  their  serviro^  mar 
and  assumed  their  traveling  expenses,  every  member  of 
tbe  Association  should  be  eternally  grateful. 

It  was  not  surprising  tbat  an  organization  which  could 
evoke  this  type  of  support  should  have  grown  in  strengtk 
and  influence. 
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January,  1941  j  S 


A  Good  Year  for  Prudent  Courage 

i  rpHIS  is  the  time  when  human  eyes  peer  intently  into 
various  crystal  halls  an<l  look  hooefully  for  portents 
^  of  good  fortune  in  the  new  year.  What  sort  of  record 
,  will  1948  write  upon  the  pages  of  our  lives  and  our 
business  enterprises?  We  do  not  know,  an«l  yet  we 
can  scarcely  withstaml  the  temptation  to  indulge  in 
prophecy. 

Along  with  scores  of  other  self-constituted  forecasters. 
*rs  of  j  think  the  general  course  of  business  will  he  one  of 
high  activity.  The  demands  of  other  nations  upon  our 
production,  with  the  United  States  Government  supply¬ 
ing  the  purchasing  power,  would  seem  to  insure  a  mar- 
makf^  ket  in  certain  lines  for  all  that  can  he  spared  from  domes¬ 
tic  use.  This  continued  large  demand  will  he  felt  par¬ 
ticularly  hy  the  farmers  and  other  producers  of  the  raw 
materials  and  capital  goods  industries.  So  it  appears  to 
be  a  certainty  that  the  course  of  prices  will  continue 
upwaril.  Food  prices,  as  at  present,  will  continue  to  lead 
the  procession  with  a  consequent  increasing  problem  for 
a  large  part  of  our  population  possessing  only  modest 
purchasing  power.  Food  is  the  first  lien  on  every  man's 
earnings  and  money  for  food  must  be  found  no  matter 
what  else  may  have  to  be  sacrificed. 

The  effect  of  large  foreign  purchasing,  even  if  con¬ 
fined  to  only  a  few  classes  of  commodities,  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  economy.  The  effect,  it  seems  to  us,  will 
be  very  much  the  same  as  though  the  Government  were 
directly  to  increase  purchasing  power  while  at  the  same 
time  withdrawing  a  substantial  part  of  our  supply  of 
goods  from  any  possibility  of  domestic  consumption. 
Consequently  the  outlook  is  for  a  continuance  of  the 
inflation  which  now  is  troubling  us. 

In  the  face  of  rapidly  rising  prices  it  is  considered 
Taxa-I  smart  policy  to  buy  all  the  goods  the  retailer  can  get 
whickl  his  hands  on,  but  unfortunately  it  is  by  many  people 
te  an<!^  following  that  course  that  the  inflation  grows  and  goes 
to|  beyond  control.  When  many  customers  are  eagerly  de- 
iM-l  manding  merchandise,  more  merchandise  than  sellers 
her  oil  can  supply,  there  is  nothing  to  constitute  a  restraint  on 
prices. 

Another  consideration  which  should  deter  retailers 
from  starting  a  stampede  to  buy  everything  in  sight, 
should  be  the  fact  that  since  this  inflationary  boom  is 
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primarily  the  result  of  Government  policies,  it  is  always 
possible  that  some  of  those  policies  could  be  changed. 
A  too-severe  tightening  of  credit,  for  example,  or  Gov¬ 
ernmental  efforts  to  create  “a  slight  amount  of  unem¬ 
ployment”  might  result  in  quite  unexpected  conse¬ 
quences.  A  boom  could  turn  into  a  recession. 

Of  more  immediate  concern  should  be  the  question  of 
consumer  reaction.  The  price  resistance  which  figured 
so  prominently  in  the  news  several  months  ago  seems  to 
have  been  succeeded  by  a  temporary  acceptance  of  the 
current  price  level.  Now  that  the  orgy  of  Christmas 
spending  is  over  and  consumers  have  had  the  chance 
ruefully  to  count  their  expenditures,  it  seems  probable 
we  may  experience  another  wave  of  resistance  to  prices 
which  are  too  high.  Before  long  the  political  orators 
will  swing  into  action  and  we  may  be  sure  both  parties 
will  have  a  lot  to  say  about  prices  in  the  effort  to  pin 
the  responsibility  upon  their  opponents.  To  this  may 
also  be  added  a  good  hit  of  agitation  over  the  cost  of 
living  by  the  big  labor  unions  as  an  approach  to  another 
round  of  wage  increases. 

All  these  things  may  add  up  to  make  a  situation  in 
which  the  number  of  units  sold  may  fall  off  alarmingly, 
as  more  and  more  people  are  pushed  out  of  the  market 
by  price  increases.  It  would  seem  that  the  period  over 
which  the  stores  can  expect  an  increasing  volume  in 
money  with  a  steadily  diminishing  volume  in  units  must, 
at  best,  be  extremely  limited. 

There  never  was  a  time  w'hen  there  was  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  retailers  to  gamble,  but  we  question  whether 
the  percentage  is  much  more  in  their  favor  than  it  has 
been  at  any  other  time.  Consequently,  while  conditions 
may  compel  the  acceptance  of  more  hazard  than  the 
merchant  likes  to  accept,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
period  in  which  caution  should  be  thrown  away  while 
the  retailer  recklessly  plunges  in  the  merchandise  mar¬ 
kets.  However  good  the  present  conditions  may  appear, 
they  certainly,  at  some  time,  will  be  followed  by  a  day 
of  liquidation.  The  higher  prices  go  now,  the  more  they 
probably  will  drop  at  that  time.  If  anyone  knows  when 
that  time  will  be,  he  will  not  have  much  of  a  problem. 

Altogether  1948  looks  like  a  good  year  for  courageous 
«  action.  Courage  will  be  needed  both  to  accept  some  risks 
and  to  refuse  to  take  others. 
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IRWIN  D.  WOLF 

The  Chairman  of  the  Vendors^  Relations  Committee.  TVRDtiiAi 
Man  of  Many  Interests.  Rut  Consistent  Commereial  Diplomat 


By  Lew  Hahn 

■'^OU  can  scarcely  make  a  journey 
-*■  by  train  or  by  air,  of  more  than  a 
few  miles  without  seeing  her.  She  is  a 
smartly  dressed,  business-like  person, 
a  woman  who  knows  her  way  around, 
although  she  is  inclined  to  keep  pretty 
much  to  herself  on  these  trips.  Some¬ 
times  you  may  see  her  intently  scruti¬ 
nizing  the  pages  of  a  black  notebook, 
as  the  train  hurries  through  land¬ 
scapes  which  have  become  familiar  to 
her  through  many  goings  and  com¬ 
ings.  She  boarded  the  train  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  or  it  may  have  been  at  Fort 
Wayne,  or  she  may  have  come  from 
the  Pacific  Coast,  the  South  or  any  of 
hundreds  of  communities. 

She  is  a  department  store  buyer  on 
a  trip  to  market,  one  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  devoted  women  who 
give  life  to  the  wholesale  markets  and 
bring  the  rich  fruitage  of  production 
to  the  homes  of  the  people.  In  effect, 
she  carries  with  her  on  these  trips  the 
bank  account  of  her  store,  its  reputa¬ 
tion  and  its  hopes  of  business  success. 

Upon  her  arrival  in  the  market  she 
goes  from  the  salesroom  of  one  manu¬ 
facturer  to  another,  examining  lines, 
comparing  qualities  and  prices,  choos¬ 
ing  and  placing  orders,  or  perhaps  just 
taking  numbers  so  her  decisions  may 
be  made  when  her  study  of  the  mar¬ 
ket’s  offerings  has  been  finished. 
Wherever  she  goes,  she  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed— although  she  does  not  know  it 
—by  the  influence  of  a  man  she  never 
has  met.  Even  his  name  may  not  be 
familiar  to  her  but,  nevertheless,  this 
one  man  will  have  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  contacts  she  makes  among 
the  vendors.  When  she  writes  an 


order,  she  may  write  at  the  top— 
“Terms  as  had,”  or  some  equivalent 
which  means  her  order  has  been 
placed  subject  to  the  standard  dis¬ 
count  of  the  trade.  Perhaps  she  will 
never  know  she  still  gets  that  discount 
because  of  the  tireless  efforts,  and  the 
personal  interest,  of  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  of 
Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  long-time  Chairman  of 
the  NRDGA’s  Vendors’  Relations 
Committee. 

Irwin  Wolf  may  not  be  known  to  all 
of  these  individual  buyers,  but  he  is 
well  known  to  his  fellow  merchants 
and  to  the  manufacturers  from  whom 
the  buyers  purchase  their  merchandise. 
When  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  gra¬ 
tuitous  service  of  every  department 
store  and  specialty  shop  throughout 
the  country,  Mr.  Wolf  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  of  Kaufmann’s,  and  since  the  mer¬ 
ger  of  that  store  with  the  May  Com¬ 
pany,  a  vice-president  and  director  of 
that  great  merchandising  concern. 
Although  a  volume  could  be  written, 
and  probably  some  day  will  be,  about 
Irwin  D.  Wolf  as  an  efficient  merchant, 
we  are  interested  at  the  moment  in  his 
achievements  in  the  field  of  commer¬ 
cial  diplomacy.  There  his  activities 
have  paid  sizable  dividends  to  evei^ 
store  in  the  nation  which  may  deal  in 
the  lines  which  commonly  are  carried 
by  the  member  stores  of  the  NRDGA. 

So  long  has  Mr.  Wolf  been  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Vendors’  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  that  around  NRDGA  head¬ 
quarters  there  is  a  general  lack  of 
.  knowledge  as  to  when  it  all  started. 
Many  of  the  recently  arrived  members 
of  the  staff  would  not  be  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Wolf  was  func¬ 


tioning  in  this  capacity  long  before  tht 
14  pioneers  of  the  organization  met  to 
found  it  37  years  ago.  (Actually,  he 
has  served  since  October,  1934.)  Irwin 
Wolf,  through  all  the  years  of  inter 
ested  service  which  he  has  given  to  the 
trade  has  operated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  any  thought  of  a  successor  to 
him  impossible.  He  has  become,  froth 
for  retailers  and  manufacturers,  the 
actual  embodiment  of  their  hopes  for 
more  sympathetic  and  cooperative  re¬ 
lations.  The  value  of  his  service,  and 
the  unselfishness  with  which  he  has 
served,  form  a  record  almost  without 
parallel  in  this  history  of  trade  associ 
ation  activities. 

Unless  one  knows  the  man  himself, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  efforts 
which  Mr.Wolf  has  so  lavishly  dirert- 
ed  to  the  problem  of  promoting  Iretter 
relations  betw’een  the  stores  and  the 
resources  from  whom  they  buy.  To 
begin  with,  he  was  raised  to  be  a  retail 
merchant  and  so  he  knows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  merchandise  supply.  Bom 
in  Paragould,  Arkansas,  in  the  year 
1894,  he  learned  his  first  lessons  in  re¬ 
tailing  from  his  father,  who  was  a  mer' 
chant,  operating  a  general  store.  He 
was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  tact  I 
that  his  father  was  a  man  of  man) 
parts.  In  addition  to  the  store,  the 
senior  Wolf  also  operated  as  a  cotton 
trader  and  was  a  good  bit  of  a  philos¬ 
opher.  Doubtless  the  beginnings  oi 
Irwin  Wolf’s  sense  of  fair  play,  and 
the  delicacy  of  his  touch  in  the  im¬ 
portant  field  of  vendor  relations,  were 
acquired  under  his  father’s  tutelage. 

Upon  graduating  from  Western 
Military  Academy  at  Alton,  Ill,,  Irwin 
Wolf  finished  his  formal  education  at 
Washington  University  and  then  went 
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into  his  tather’s  store.  His  mercantile 
career  was  interrupted  by  the  first 
World  War,  when  he  served  18  months 
in  the  .\rmy.  Then  he  engaged  in  the 
cotton  merchandising  trade  in  Mem¬ 
phis.  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wolf 
8c  Bascho.  In  1922,  he  entered  the 
Kaufmann  Department  Store. 

In  person,  Irwin  Wolf  is  impressive¬ 
ly  large  and  confidence  inspiring.  He 
is  one  of  the  best-dressed  men  in  a 
trade  which  habitually  dresses  well. 
Although  his  face  seldom  is  without 
a  smile,  it  unfailingly  reveals  the 
strength  of  the  man.  He  makes  friends 
easily  and  is  exceedingly  democratic  in 
his  manner.  He  seldom  meets  a  man 
more  than  once  or  twice  without  nat¬ 
urally  dropping  in  the  habit  of  using 
his  first  name.  His  native  dignity  does 
not  require  any  artificial  bolstering 
and  so  to  nearly  everyone  he  immedi¬ 
ately  becomes  “Irwin”. 

Irwin*  has  presided  at  countless 
meetings  with  representatives  of  ven¬ 
dors  and  no  matter  how  hot  the  argu¬ 
ment  may  become,  his  voice  is  never 
raised.  He  never  has  been  known  to 
lose  his  temper  and  he  is  always  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  an  abiding  sense  of  fair¬ 
ness.  When,  as  sometimes  happens, 
some  member  of  the  Vendors’  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  in  a  session  with  the 
manufacturers,  may  press  a  point  too 
hard  for  complete  equity,  it  is  the 
Committee’s  chairman  who  instantly 
makes  admission  that  p>erhaps  the 
point  made  may  not  be  entirely  fair. 
Because  of  these  qualities  the  vendors 
have  faith  in  Irwin  Wolf,  and  retail¬ 
ers,  knowing  his  unflagging  interest, 
seldom  have  a  problem  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  those  from  whom  they  buy 
which  is  not  promptly  passed  on  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Vendors’  Relations 


Committee. 

If  Irwin  Wolf  were  to  be  asked  what 
he  considers  the  most  imf)ortant  point 
to  be  remembered  in  these  difficult 
negotiations  with  vendors  over  trade 
practices,  he  doubtless  would  reply: 
“Never  let  things  progress  to  the  point 
where  you  get  mad  at  each  other.” 
That,  perhaps,  should  be  the  first 
principle  in  all  diplomacy.  He  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  problems  of  the  trade, 
those  of  the  manufacturer  as  well  as 
those  of  his  own  trade,  and  he  believes 
that  when  reasonable  men  sit  down  to 
talk  things  over  in  a  friendly  way, 
they  can  hardly  do  other  than  arrive 
at  fair  and  sensible  agreements. 

At  home  in  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Wolf 
is  prominent  in  civic  and  political 
affairs.  He  has  been  active  in  hospital 
and  settlement  work.  He  served  eight 
years  as  president  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
.America.  He  was,  until  recently,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Irene  Kaufman  Settle¬ 
ment.  Recently  he  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Montehore  Hospital.  He 
is  president  of  the  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives’  Society:  a  member  of  the  nation¬ 
al  committee  of  the  Hospitalized  Vet¬ 
erans  Foundation;  vice-president  and 
chairman  of  the  Civic  Light  Opera 
.Association  of  Pittsburgh,  which  he 
helped  to  inaugurate  several  years  ago. 
His  interests  are  exceedingly  catholic 
and  he  is  always  willing  to  devote 
some  of  his  unlimited  energy  to  any 
worthy  cause.  For  two  years  he  was 
chairman  of  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund  for  the  Pittsburgh  area.  He  has 
been  back  of  several  Broadway  hits 


and  has  many  friends  in  the  show  busi¬ 
ness.  He  has  served  as  p>olicy  maker 
and  committeeman  for  Community 
Chest,  Red  Cross,  and  many  other 
drives.  And  to  top  it  all,  he  is  one  of 
the  best  known  leaders  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  in  his  state. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Wolf  organized 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Allegheny 
County  War  Price  and  Rationing 
Board  .of  OPA  and  he  represented  the 
retail  trade  as  a  member  of  the  Whole¬ 
sale  and  Retail  Inventory  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  War  Production  Board. 
That  the  Inventory  Control  regula¬ 
tion,  under  which  retailers  were  re¬ 
quired  to  operate,  was  so  generally 
successful  and  helpful  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  exf>erience  and  intelli¬ 
gence  which  he  brought  to  that  task. 

This  incomplete  listing  of  his  inter¬ 
ests  and  activities  makes  all  the  more 
remarkable  the  service  which  Irwin 
Wolf  has  continued  to  render  to  re¬ 
tailers  through  his  important  work  on 
Vendors’  Relations.  A  less  busy  man 
probably  could  ill  afford  to  devote  the 
time  which  he  gives  to  these  problems, 
but  Mr.  Wolf  is  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  wisdom  of  the  man  who 
first  said,  “If  you  would  get  something 
done,  go  to  a  busy  man.”  How  he 
finds  time  to  do  all  of  the  things  he 
does  is  a  mystery  rendered  all  the  more 
difficult  to  understand  when  we  tell 
you  he  is  a  very  proficient  golfer. 

Irwin  Wolf  is  still  young.  He  is 
going  places  fast,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
he  will  never  go  so  far  away  from  his 
chosen  field  of  Vendors’  Relations  as 
to  leave  the  trade  without  his  com¬ 
manding  and  genial  personality  as 
their  advocate  in  the  increasingly 
complex  problems  of  moving  produc¬ 
tion  to  distribution. 
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f  I  ^HE  l  axatioii  (iioniinittee  of  the 
-*■  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  functioned  for  more  than 
27  years  with  unusual  continuity  in  its 
membership.  During  that  tiiuQ  it  has 
maintained  contact  with  the  Treasury 
and  with  members  of  the  Congression¬ 
al  Committees  chargetl  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  revenue.  Irrespective 
of  the  special  interest  of  retailers,  the 
Committee  has  considered  fiscal  poli¬ 
cies  with  a  view  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  whole  economy  and  the  common 
weal,  rather  than  to  the  interest  of  any 
group. 

FISCAL  POLICY 

Our  Committee  has  recognized  that 
any  consideration  of  Federal  taxation, 
and  any  expectation  of  reduced  taxes, 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
following  four  corner-stones; 

( I  )  The  essential  functions  of  the 
government  must  be  provided  for. 

By  “essential  functions”  we  mean 
necessary  functions  of  government. 

But  Comptroller  General  Lindsay 
Warren  draws  attention  to  the  almost 
unbelievable  fact  that  we  have  devel¬ 
oped  the  following  extravagant  hodge¬ 
podge  of  duplications,  inefficiencies 
and  inconsistencies. 

(a)  75  different  bureaus  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  that  have  an 
important  connection  with  trans¬ 
portation. 

(b)  At  least  15  different  agencies  deal¬ 
ing  with  public  housing. 

(c)  14  agencies  dealing  with  forestry 


for  Ta\  IteiluctioD 

By  Arthur  R.  Kaiser 

(General  .Manager,  Tax  Department,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Cx>. 

I 

Appearing  for  the  Taxation  Committee  of  NRDGA, 

Mr.  Kaiser  presented  these  recommendations  before 

I 

the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  December  4.  i 


matters. 

(d)  34  different  agencies  which  can  ac¬ 
quire  land.  One-fifth  of  the  entire 
land  area  of  the  United  States  is 
already  owned  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

(e)  No  less  than  (>5  agencies  gathering 
statistics. 

(f)  'I'here  are  upwards  of  40  govern¬ 
ment  corporations,  with  an  ac¬ 
cumulated  deficit  of  some  $10.5 
billion,  and  they  are  still  going 
deeper  into  debt. 

Federal  Government  expenditures 
about  equal  the  nation’s  food  bill  of 
$41  billion.  Another  $10  billion  of 
taxes  is  extracted  by  state  and  local 
governments.  Government  is  costing 
more  than  our  sustenance. 

It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  make 
it  difficult  for  people  to  do  wrong,  and 
easy  to  do  right.  The  600,000  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  members  of  this  association 
bear  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the 
Federal  tax  burden.  Accurate  records 
are  maintained  of  their  earnings.  Fed¬ 
eral  income  taxes  are  withheld  from 
their  salaries  and  an  accurate  state¬ 
ment  of  their  earnings  is  submitted  to 
the  Treasury  Department.  There  is 
no  avoidance  of  Federal  taxes  by  these 
employees.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  flagrant  avoidance  of  taxes  by  some 
segments  of  our  economy  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  others.  As  presently  admin¬ 
istered  the  tax  law  penalizes  the  em¬ 
ployee  who  is  paid  a  periodical  salary. 
Ways  and  means  should  be  devised  to 


correct  this  inequity  and  at  the  same 
time,  provide  more  revenue. 

The  inadequate  provisions  of  the 
tax  law  requiring  the  reporting  of  divi¬ 
dends  paid  by  a  corporation  to  its 
stockholders  creates  another  loophole. 
Section  29.148-1  of  the  Income  Tax 
Regulations  requires  that  a  corjK)ra- 
tion  shall  report  its  dividends  paid  to 
any  individual  only  if  such  dividends 
amount  to  $100  or  more  during  the  ] 
year.  Gonsequently,  dividends  up  to 
SI 00  are  not  reported.  Many  taxpay¬ 
ers,  knowing  of  this  requirement, 
neglect  to  pay  an  income  tax  on  divi¬ 
dends  received  of  less  than  $100  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  An  individual  could  ad¬ 
just  his  investment  portfolio  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  would  not  receive 
$100  in  dividends  from  any  one  par¬ 
ticular  corporation  although  cumula 
tively  his  total  tlividends  received  may 
run  into  thousands  of  dollars  in  any 
one  year.  This  gap  should  be  closed. 
It  increases  the  tax  burden  of  others. 

.\gain.  Section  147  of  the  Code  re- 
(juires  that  individuals  report  pay¬ 
ments  which  they  have  made  to  other 
persons  of  $500  or  more  during  the 
year.  Many  individuals  make  no  re¬ 
ports  to  the  government  regardless  of 
the  amounts  paid  out  by  them  during 
the  year.  In  other  cases,  recipients  of 
income  of  less  than  $500,  knowing  that 
it  is  not  reported  to  the  government, 
fail  to  include  these  amounts  in  their 
returns.  In  this  manner,  likewis*, 
many  individuals  do  not  bear  their 
fair  share  of  the  tax  burden  with  con- 
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Tuxalioii  Commilti*#*  of  ^'IIDGA 

J.  H.  Chamberlain,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Company,  Detroit — Chairman 
M.  J.  Behrens,  Ludwig  Baumann, Co.,  New  York 

Kalpli  W.  Button,  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York 

H.  L.  Combs,  Broadway  Department  Store,  Los  Angeles 

K.  A.  Filske,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia 

David  M.  Freudenthal,  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  New  York 

\\  in.  B.  Gorman,  Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York 

Jay  Iglauer,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland 

A.  R.  Kaiser,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 

Hugo  Kueelienmcister,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee 

A.  A.  Magnier,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  New  York 

(Gilbert  C.  McCurdy,  McCurdy  &  Company,  Rochester 

Benjamin  M.  Parker,  Rich’s,  Atlanta 

Kenneth  C.  Richmond,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn 

('arl  N.  Schnialz,  R.  H.  Stearns  Co.,  Boston 

Robert  A.  Seidel,  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  New'  York 

r.  C.  Sperry,  The  Home  Store,  Dayton 

E.  C.  Stephenson,  j.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit 

Elmer  A.  Weden.  J.  W.  Hale  Corp.,  Manchester 


sequent  detriment  to  the  employees 
of  our  members  and  all  other  taxpay¬ 
ers.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  secure  a 
large  amount  of  revenue  that  is  escap¬ 
ing  tax  at  the  present  time. 

Oj>[)ressive  taxation  encourages 
[teople  to  seek  out  and  employ  meth¬ 
ods  of  hiding  income,  and  falsifying 
their  tax  liabilities.  The  moral  fibre 
is  destroyed  by  oppressive  taxation.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  decay  of 
the  virile  sjjirit  that  made  this  nation 
great  and  strong.  Ciovernment  expen¬ 
ditures  should  be  confined  to  the 
“bread-and-butter”  items.  The 
“sweets”  should  be  cut  out. 

121  A  strong  and  adequate  national 
defense  must  be  assured. 

Wastage  must  be  eliminated.  In 
limes  of  peace  w'e  should  be  able  to 
run  the  national  defense  on  a  busi¬ 
nesslike  basis.  Why  should  one  branch 
of  the  Service  sell  staple  commodities 
for  a  nominal  portion  of  their  value, 
and  at  the  same  time  another  branch 
of  the  Service  buy  the  same  article  for 
many  times  the  amount  at  today’s  high 
costs?  Is  adequate  use  being  made  of 
the  existing  large  surpluses  of  sup¬ 
plies?  Is  new  construction  being  kept 


at  a  minimum?  Is  the  most  efheient 
use  lieing  made  of  armed  service  per¬ 
sonnel?  Are  any  obsolete  functions  of 
the  Services  being  continued  in  this 
atomic  age?  Are  more  camps,  posts  and 
stations  being  kept  in  commission 
than  necessary?  How  many  colossal 
warehouses  are  bulging  with  obsolete 
supplies?  Is  there  justification  for  a 
million  civilian  employees  on  the  staffs 
of  the  W'ar  and  Navy  Departments?  Is 
it  reasonable  that  the  average  cost-per- 
man  in  the  Services  in  the  fiscal  year 
1948  should  be  $6,790,  whereas  in 
1915,  when  the  destructive  war  was  at 
its  peak,  the  cost  per  man  was  only 
$6,960?  Business  principles  must  be 
applied  to  the  administration  of  our 
National  Defense. 

(3)  The  Federal  budget  must  be 
brought  into  balance  at  a  great¬ 
ly  reduced  level. 

W’hy  do  we  need  a  budget  of  $35 
billion?  One  example  of  our  fiscal  ex¬ 
travagance  is  the  appropriation  of 
$1,073  million  for  Transportation  and 
Communication  in  this  fiscal  year,* 
when  we  spent,  for  that  purpose,  in 
the  fiscal  year  1941,  only  $507  million. 

An  outstanding  example  of  our 


fiscal  prodigality  is  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $1,240  million  for  General 
Government  in  the  fiscal  year  1948 
when  in  1941  w-e  spent  only  $398  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  same  functions.  This 
is  over  three  times  as  much.  How  can 
that  increase  be  justified?  Why  do  we 
need  over  250,000  civilian  employees 
in  the  occupied  zones,  in  addition  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  personnel?  Why 
do  we  now— tw’o  years  after  V-J  Day- 
need  2,814,114  government  employees 
in  continental  United  States?  And  this 
does  not  include  civilian  employees  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Services  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  administration,  in  all  its  ex¬ 
travagance  in  1940,  managed  to  find 
jobs  for  only  1,014,000.  The  reduction 
of  payrollers  to  only  the  number  exist¬ 
ing  in  1940  would  reduce  costs  by 
about  $6  billion. 

Why  should  we  criminally  waste 
countless  tons  of  potatoes  by  leaving 
them  to  rot  on  the  farms?  .  .  . 
Why  should  farmers  receive  subsidies 
on  potatoes,  or  any  other  crop,  when 
they  are  enjoying  the  greatest  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  and 
their  net  income  is  now  over  four  times 
what  it  was  in  1939?  How  can  we  ra¬ 
tionalize  any  such  program?  When 
will  we  come  back  to  commoiisense 
economic  fundamentals? 

(41  Provision  must  be  made  in  each 
annual  budget  for  debt  amortiza¬ 
tion  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent 
with  a  sound  economy. 

When  Alexander  Hamilton  became 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
1 790,  the  debt  of  our  forefathers  loom¬ 
ed  so  large  that  the  outlook  seemed 
hopeless.  Public  confidence  was  so 
low  that  certificates  of  public  indebt¬ 
edness  were  selling  at  from  10  to  20^ 
on  the  dollar.  Yet  the  debt  was  then 
only  $18  for  each  person,  or  about  $72 
a  family.  But  now  our  debt  is  almost 
$1,900  for  each  person,  or  $7,600  for 
each  family.  This  does  not  include 
the  State  and  Ixx;al  debt  of  $445  for 
each  family.  Do  we  want  government 
bonds  to  depreciate  to  20^1  on  the  dol¬ 
lar  again?  History  has  a  way  of  repeat¬ 
ing  itself.  It  has  happened  here  and  it 
can  happen  again  if  we  do  not  revert  to 
fundamental  economic  policies  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  liquidate  our  national 
debt. 

(Continued  on  page  86) 
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THE  IW  LOOK  II  RIDIOS 

By  Nora  Hammesfahr 

Nora  Hammesfahr's  job  is  to  persuade  stores  to  build  their  promotions 
of  radios  around  the  twin  campaign  themes  of  the  Radio  Manufacturers 
Association:  (1)  a  radio  in  every  room,  (2)  a  radio  for  each  individual 
in  the  family.  Here  are  some  of  her  highly  useful  ideas  along  those  lines. 


‘O  ADIO  sets  have  a  “new  look”  too. 

New  trends  in  design  are  one  of 
the  answers  with  which  the  billion 
dollar  radio  industry  is  meeting  the 
postwar  problem  of  widening  its  po¬ 
tential  markets.  With  emphasis  on 
multiple  ownership,  manufacturers 
are  designing  sets  to  serve  the  specific 
needs  of  each  member  of,  the  house¬ 
hold  and  to  fit  specific  rooms. 

A  radio  for  every  room— a  radio  for 
every  member  of  the  family— that  is 
the  theme  song  of  the  current  promo¬ 
tional  campaign  of  the  manufacturers 
and  new  models  coming  in  the  market 
show  its  influence.  The  sets  are  as  vari¬ 
ous  as  the  people  who  buy  them.  For 
the  retailer  who  thinks  of  radios  not  as 
pieces  of  mechanical  equipment  to  be 
had  for  a  price  but  in  terms  of  people, 
they  offer  innumerably  more  mer¬ 
chandising  possibilities  than  the'  pre¬ 
war  product. 

The  family  radio,  the  radio-phono¬ 
graph  console  for  the  living  room,  re¬ 
mains,  of  course,  the  most  important 
investment  of  the  family’s  radio  funds, 
and  the  most  expensive  item  on  the 
sales  floor  of  the  radio  department. 
Such  consoles  have  come  a  long  way 
since  the  twenties  and  thirties  when 
even  the  most  de  luxe  models  re¬ 
sembled  a  glorified  juke  box. 

Decorators  sniffed  at  the  machines 
of  those  days.  There  w'ere  few  cabinets, 
with  the  exception  of  custom  built 
models,  that  actually  increased  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  a  room.  Many  of  the 
new  models,  however,  are  handsome 
pieces  of  furniture  in  their  own  right, 
adding  overall  sales  appeal  to  window 
displays  of  living  room  furniture  or 
model  rooms  on  the  home  decorating 
floor.  The  emphasis  is,  of  course,  par¬ 


ticularly  interesting  to  women  and  has 
tended  to  slant  sales  methods  toward 
the  feminine  customer.  In  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  “juke  box”  days,  when 
radio  was  primarily  a  mechanical  de¬ 
vice,  judged  only  on  performance,  the 
man  of  the  house  generally  selected 
the  set.  Now,  with  the  style  and  design 
factor  of  the  cabinet  so  important, 
w'omen  are  apt  to  be  the  deciding  fac¬ 
tor  in  choosing  a  set. 

Important  from  a  sales  point  of 
view’,  the  radio  is  an  ideal  “prop”  be¬ 
cause,  to  the  average  American,  it 
makes  the  set  look  temptingly  like 
home— the  home  he  would  like  his  to 
be.  Since  ninety-three  per  cent  of 
American  homes  are  equipped  with 
radio,  a  radio  is  a  must  for  a  model 
room  that  “looks  natural”— that  con¬ 
forms  to  the  customer’s  ideal  of  home 
as  he  knows  it— with  improvements. 

Cabinet  Design  Sells 

The  new  designs  reveal  several  basic 
style  trends,  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  which  is  concealment  of  the  set 
in  what  appears  to  be  another  piece 
of  furniture.  Radios  hide  now  in  peri¬ 
od  pieces  of  all  types,  end  tables,  Salem 
Chests,  step  tables,  Pembrokes  and 
chests  of  draw’ers. 

Created  in  authentic  period  designs, 
they  add  to  the  room  furnished  in 
good  18th  Century  reproductions. 
Early  American  or  French  Provincial. 
Their  sales  appeal  is  directed  primari¬ 
ly,  of  course,  to  the  customer  who 
wishes  to  avoid  the  anachronism  of 
introducing  a  receiver  set  into  a  room 
of  another  era. 

In  the  field  of  consoles  that  look 
like  what  they  are— radio-phonograph 
combinations— there  has  also  been  not¬ 


able  improvement  in  design.  Adher-  I 
ing  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  18th 
Century  and  retaining  the  period  feel¬ 
ing,  they  are  a  far  cry  from  the  clumsy, 
rather  blocky-looking  instruments  of 
ten  years  ago. 

Customers  who  have  chosen  a  mod¬ 
ern  decor  for  their  homes  will  find  a 
wide  selection  for  the  first  time  of  sets 
done  in  the  motlern  manner  combin¬ 
ing  clean,  simple  lines  and  smooth 
blonde  finish. 

Another  important  trend  in  radio 
design  is  apparent  in  the  double-duty 
radios  that  serve  more  than  one  func¬ 
tion.  There  is  the  piano,  for  instance, 
with  a  drawer  on  each  side  which  con¬ 
ceals  respectively  a  radio  and  a  phono¬ 
graph,  the  radio  with  a  reading  light 
for  attachment  to  the  headboard  of  a 
bed,  and  the  radio  with  an  alarm  clock 
that  can  be  set  to  awaken  the  sleeper 
to  his  favorite  program— all  these  are 
naturals  for  inclusion  in  gift  depart¬ 
ments  or  special  displays  set  up  to  at¬ 
tract  shoppers  prior  to  gift-buying 
periods  such  as  Christmas,  Mother’s 
Day  and  Graduation. 

Wonderful  gifts  for  the  person  who 
has  everything,  they  add  a  fillip  of  ex¬ 
citement  to  mcxlel  rooms  and  window 
displays.  They  create  in  the  customer 
a  desire  to  be  up  to  date.  In  this  group 
with  its  novelty  appeal  belongs  the 
duo-consolette  with  radio,  phono¬ 
graph  and  album  space,  the  radio  of 
which  may  be  lifted  out  and  plugged] 
in  elsewhere  around  the  house,  and] 
the  radio-phonograph  with  its  own 
home  recorder. 

The  radio  industry  estimates  there 
are  60,000,000  sets  in  use  across  the  na¬ 
tion-more  radios  than  there  are  bath 
tubs!  Surveys  indicate  also  that  the' 
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Iaverag'  number  of  radios  per  family 
in  the  United  States  is  one,  yet  the 
average  number  of  jjeople  jier  family 
is  3.6.  riius  while  [x>stwar  replace¬ 
ment  of  large  consoles— “the  family 
radio”  is  imfjortant,  the  sale  of  radios 
*  to  various  members  of  the  family  pro- 
'i  vides  a  brand  new  market  of  which 
retaileis  should  be  aware. 

» 

j 

1  The  Personal  Radio  Theme 


walkie  talkies  and  other  wartime  radio 
equipment.  So  portables  enter  into 
the  picture  here— radios  that  go  places. 
.Merchandised  properly,  they  go  out 
of  the  store— camping,  travelling,  pic¬ 
nicking,  fishing  and  hunting.  Display 
of  a  suitable  set  in  a  window  or  on  the 
floor  w’ith  luggage,  a  picnic  kit  or  fish¬ 
ing  gear  implants  an  idea  that  may 
lead  to  a  multiple  .sale. 

Radio  is  also  good  company  for  cer- 


tion  or  hobby.  Basement  carf>enters 
and  stamp  collectors,  for  instance,  are 
ideal  prospects.  It  is  fun  to  listen 
while  you  work  and  statistics  show 
that  it  improves  craftsmanship. 

Radios  lend  themselves  well  to  the 
“human  interest”  type  window  dis¬ 
play.  In  a  modern  room  featuring  the 
most  modern  of  consoles,  for  instance, 
central  figure  in  the  room  might  be 
a  mannequin  of  a  small  boy  taking 


ed  out  and  plugged  in  else 


I  Radio  merchandising  keyed  to  the 
activities  of  the  individual  is  doubly 

f  effective  fiecause  it  is  tied  in  w'ith  the 
active  [iromotional  campaign  of  the 
Radio  Manufacturers  .\ss(x:iation, 
i  with  a  membership  of  over  100  leading 
lg(j,  manufacturers.  For  instance,  you  in¬ 
feel-  elude  a  white  plastic  radio  in  your 
model  kitchen,  a  dainty  hand-deco- 
,  rated  set  in  a  pastel  bedroom  for  a 


where  around  the  house.  An 


ideal  addition  to  a  display  of 


items  for  the  daughter  of  the 


young  girl  and  a  sturdy  set  with  “man 


house.  Westinghouse 


nish”  appeal  in  the  window  display  of 


Consolette’ 


a  model  room  for  a  bov.  Three  ideas 


Left,  below:  This  radio  phono 


>uggestive  of  personal  ownership. 


graph  combination  of  white 


oak  is  a  far  cry  from  the  cabi¬ 


Watch  the  ads,  the  women’s  maga 
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iiies,  the  women’s  pages  in  newspapers 


sembled  juke  boxes.  Model 


and  you  will  see  the  same  iiersonal 


rooms  and  displays  of  fine  fur 


possession  theme  ideas  refaeated  again 


niture  become  more  attractive 


and  again. 


when  such  a  set  is  added.  At 


either  end  is  a  separate  case 


Tfiey  are  part  of  the  RMA’s  ram- 


for  record  albums.  Magruivox 


paign  stressing  the  importance  of 


Modem  Symphony”. 


radio  as  an  individual  jxissession— a 


Right,  below:  A  trend  in  cabi 


campaign  emphasizing  the  merchan 


net  design  is  to  conceal  radio 


dising  idea  that  the  only  important 


phonograph  combinations  in 


thing  about  radio  is  the  person  who 


period  pieces  to  avoid  having 


listens.  And  the  more  people  who 


a  modem  invention  in  a  room 


listen— each  to  his  own  set— the  more 


that  belongs  to  the  past.  This 


pie  console  lends  itself 


demand  there  will  be  for  radios. 


ideally  to  merchandising  with 


There  has  been  much  technological 


other  furnishings  in  the  pro- 


improvement  in  small  radios  as  a  re- 
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tain  hobbies  and  certain  types  of  work. 
.Sale  of  a  portable  may  follow  if  the  re¬ 
tailer  finds  out  his  customer’s  occupa- 


Right,  a  streamlined  lime  oak 
duo-consolette  —  with  radio, 
a  phonograph  and  album 
space.  Its  novelty  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  radio  can  be  lift- 


apart  an  old  radio.  The  subtle  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Johnny  may  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  electronics  if  outmcxled  sets 


are  tiiriled  over  to  him  to  take  apart 
is,  of  course,  indirect  plugging  for 
fewer  trade-ins. 

A  decorator’s  store  on  Fifth  .Avenue 
in  New  York  City  a  w'hile  hack  de¬ 
cided,  as  an  experiment,  to  feature 
radios  in  one  of  their  main  window's. 
The  top  management  of  the  store  felt 
that  it  might  have  a  harmful  effect 
on  their  decorating  and  furniture  busi¬ 
ness  hut  yielded  to  the  request  of  the 
buyer.  In  three  days  they  quadrupled 
the  sales  of  radios  and,  interestingly 
enough,  their  decorating  business,  far 
from  being  hurt,  got  a  real  boost. 

Merchandising  experience  has 
shown  retailers  that  inclusion  of  sets 
in  other  departments— portables  in  the 
sporting  gootls  department,  personals 
in  the  gift  department,  plastics  in 
nuxlel  kitchens  and  midget  models  in 
the  infant’s  department— leads  to  more 
sales.  For  merchants  who  prefer  not 
to  sell  the  radio  in  the  department 
where  it  is  displayed,  a  sign  mav  be 
placed  on  top  of  the  radio  reading, 
“This  can  be  purchased  in  the  railio 
tlepartment.” 

Movies  .Available  to  Stores 

In  adopting  the  radio-for-every- 
room  jjrogram  manufacturers  w'ere 
taking  a  realistic  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  industry.  The  promo¬ 
tional  and  public  relations  plan  thev 
are  sponsoring  is  on  an  industry-wide 
basis.  .A  number  of  manufacturers 
have  movies  on  various  phases  of  radio 
which  they  are  glad  to  lend  to  retail¬ 
ers.  Potential  customers  are  flattered 
at  a  personal  invitation  to  attend  a 
“private  screening’’  in  the  store  of  the 
merchant  with  suitable  space  to  show 
such  a  movie. 

One  of  the  manufacturers  has  a  film, 
“On  the  Air”,  which  graphically  de¬ 
picts  the  history  of  the  development 
of  radio  from  the  first  crystal  sets  to 
the  elaborate  instruments  of  today. 

This  film,  which  may  be  borrowed 
from  W’^estinghouse,  could  be  shown 
daily  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  store  in 
conjunction  with  an  essay  contest  in 
the  schools  of  the  city.  The  store  could 
enlist  the  support  of  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  to  announce  in  the  schools  that 
one  or  more  radios  are  to  be  given  as 
prizes  for  the  best  500-word  themes  on 
the  history  of  radio,  as  an  American 
industry  which  has  shown  such  prog¬ 
ress  in  25  years  that  it  now  circles  the 


globe.  Additional  emphasis  might  be 
added  to  the  promotion  with  an  his¬ 
torical  window  displav  beginning  with 
crystal  sets. 

Members  of  the  local  press  and 
radio  station  j>ersonnel  ntight  judge 
and  later  present  the  prizes  at  a  party 
in  the  store. 

A  continuing  program  of  such  pro¬ 
motional  events  on  the  part  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  desirable  if  he  is  to  realize  the 
fullest  benefit  from  RM.A’s  industry¬ 
wide  drive  to  make  .America  more 
radio  conscious.  Local  radio  studios 
coidtl  cooperate  in  a  contest  on  the 
adult  level— “What  .My  Railio  .Means 
I'o  .Me”,  or  “.My  Favorite  Lot  al  Radio 
Personality”,  with  radio  sets  as  prizes. 
Public  appearances  in  your  store  of 
local  radio  personalities  or  visiting 
stars  will  bring  the  publicity  that  turns 
the  mind  of  the  potential  buver  to 
vour  store  when  he  goes  radio 
shopping. 

Lixal  theatres  will  frequently  allow 
a  display  of  radios  in  their  lobbies  in 
rettirn  for  later  promotion  T)f  a  railio- 
niovie  star  in  a  show  window  of  the 
store.  There  is  enormous  public  curi¬ 
osity  about  television.  Capitalize  on 
this  by  giving  a  television  party. 

Not  only  special  promotions  but 
special  window  displays  are  now  pos¬ 
sible  as  a  result  of  the  improved  radio 
designs.  Tieing  in,  for  instance,  with 
the  campaign  for  personalizing  radios 
is  the  following  idea  for  a  series  of  four 
windows  to  be  run  consecutively  for 
four  weeks,  each  svindow  to  be  slanted 
directly  at  some  member  of  the  family 
—Dad,  Mother,  Sis  and  Johnny- and 
the  four  personal  appeals  taken  to¬ 
gether  offer  the  opportunity  for  quad¬ 
rupling  sales  within  the  month! 

Dad  woidd  be  certain  to  stop  in 
front  of  a  window  displav  which  saiil 
“Radios  For  Him”.  There  are  at 
least  six  types  of  radios  that  would  fit 
appropriately— the  console,  a  car  radio, 
a  portable,  a  television  set.  a  large 
table  model  and  a  chairside  railio. 

Mother  stars  the  following  week 
with  a  window  full  of  radios  designed 
to  stop  the  sex  which  spends  the  dol¬ 
lar.  New’  model  consoles,  ]x?rsonal 
portables,  step  tables  and  chairside 
sets,  small  plastic  models  for  the 
kitchen  and  sets  hidden  in  night  tables 
for  the  bedroom  are  all  candidates  for 
inclusion  in  this  feminine  melange. 

The  window  for  Sis  should  have  the 


novelty  ap|)eal  dear  to  the  heart  of  ] 
teen-ager.  .Some  of  the  new  dual  pur 
pose  sets  are  ideal  for  stopping  thf 
high  school  crow’d  in  front  of  your 
store.  In  this  category'  fall  the  radio 
alann  clotk,  the  railio-reailing  lamp, 
the  railio  with  its  own  home  reiord-  J 
er,  small  portables  and  consolettes.  | 
Johnny  comes  into  his  own.  in  thf  j 
fourth  week,  with  a  display  of  some  | 
of  the  larger  portables,  a  large  table  U 
nuxlel,  a  railio-camera  any  small  Ixn 
might  love  and  perhaps  a  radio-phono 
graph  with  removable  legs. 

More  Display  Ideas  s 

No  less  successful  as  radio  salesmen 
are  winilow  displays  keyeil  to  special 
days  anil  special  events  such  as  Moth 
er’s  Day,  Father’s  Day,  St.  Valentine’s 
Dav,  Graduation.  Hirthdavs  and  Back- 
to-School. 

Another  effective  and  sales-buildint' 
metluxl  for  displaying  radios  for  dif¬ 
ferent  rooms  calls  for  a  miniature 
house  as  a  focal  point  of  a  ilisplay. 
(asloreil  streamers  run  from  each  room 
to  the  full  size  model  appropriate  for 
that  room,  as  a  console  for  the  living 
room,  a  ihairside  for  Dad  in  the  den. 
a  combination  railio-phonograph  for 
Sis  in  her  room,  a  portable  for  Johnny 
in  the  rumpus  room,  an  alarm  clock 
radio  for  the  bedroom  and  a  plastic 
model  for  the  kitchen. 

.Vnother  special  winilow  display 
that  is  effective  is  one  that  might  have 
a  streamer  reading  “Newest  Radio  In¬ 
ventions”,  and  would  show  such  de¬ 
velopments  as;  radio-alarm  clixk, 
railio-camera,  ratlio-reailing  lamp, 
piano  railio-phonograph,  consolette 
containing  phonograph  album  space 
and  radio  which  can  be  lifted  out  anil 
pluggeil  in  elsewhere  arounil  the 
house,  railio-phonograph  recorder. 
radio-j)honograph  with  legs  so  that  it 
can  stanil  on  its  own  four  feet,  radio 
with  matching  bookcases.  Window 
displays  should  never  be  just  a  |X)t- 
pourri  of  radios.  Thev  should  always 
have  an  unilerlying  theme. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  promo¬ 
tional  ideas  that  tie  in  with  RMA’s 
campaign.  Siqjplemented  by  appeal¬ 
ing  new  styles  in  consoles,  the  variety 
available  in  smaller  sets  and  the  sound 
selling  program  designed  to  make  ev- 
erv  member  of  the  family  feel  he  needs 
his  own  personal  radio,  RMA  hojies 
they  are  the  answer  to  making  1948  a 
record  year  in  the  radio  department. 
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"MiFFo?  miFFoF,  in  my 
wloM  am  I  in  Suck  dm^Lrd  ? 


Because  Holmes  &  Edwards 
is  distributed  differently.  It 
is  sold  from  factory  to  re¬ 
tailer — bringing  to  all  stores 
the  many  advantages  of  di- 
tea  distribution. 


Because  Holmes  &  Edwards  is 
made  differently.  It  is  a  differ¬ 
ent,  finer  kind  of  silverplate. 
Not  just  extra- plated  or  rein¬ 
forced ...  each  of  the  most  used 
Holmes  &  Edwards  spoons  and 
forks  is  actually  INLAID  with 
two  blocks  of  sterling  silver 
like  this 


Because  of  us  100%  di¬ 
rect  distribution  Holmes 
&  Edwards  is  priced  to 
give  every  retailer  full 
mark-up  and  full  proht 
on  every  sale. 


Because  Holmes  &  Edwards  is 
advertised  dilierently.  In  more 
magazines,  reaching  more 
women  mi;re  often  than  any 
other  lire  of  silverware  , . .  and 
carries  the  sales- making  stor)’  of 
these  y“i.,  in  ever)' ad. 


on  p&flectioa 
ru)  uiorid^r  I'm 
So  populaL?.." 


HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 

STERLING  INLAID^ 
SILVERPLATE 


Copyright  1948, The  International  S3ver  Co.,  Holmes  &  Edwards  Div.,  Meriden,  Conn.  °Reg.  U.  $.  Pot.  Off. 
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WET  STREETS 
and  RAIN 


• 

A  DISCUSSION  OF 
INFLATION 

• 


Dedicated  to  the  memory  of 


CARLOS  B.  CLARK 

who  never  flinched 
from  the  facts 


By  Everett  R.  Ribner 

I N  recent  full-page  advertisemenu 
the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers  brought  out  the  economic 
fact  that  high  prices  are  the  result  of 
inflation.  It  also  f>ointed  out  that  to 
bring  a  stop  to  inflation  we  must  first 
understand  its  cause.  Then,  omitting 
an  analysis  of  the  cause,  it  went  on  to 
list  “twelve  forward  steps  to  halt  in¬ 
flation,’’  at  least  two  of  which  have 
already  met  with  strong  objection. 

.About  this,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  in  a  special  bulle¬ 
tin  dated  December  5,  1947,  remarked: 

“The  average  reader  might  very  well 
react  to  the  advertisement  as  he  would 
to  some  patent  medicine  ad,  which 
might  detail  all  the  familiar  symptoms 
of  a  complaint  from  which  he  suffered 
and  then  expect  that  reader  to  accept 
the  empirical  statement  that  the  nos¬ 
trum  advertised  would  cure  the  illness. 
It  seems  too  bad  that  an  advertisement 
which  started  so  well  should  have 
fallen  short  .  .  .  for  this  is  a  time  when 
the  general  public  needs  to  have  a 
confusing  situation  explained  in  terms 
so  simple  that  no  one  could  misunder¬ 
stand.” 

\  more  than  fair-sized  order,  but 
let’s  see.  First  of  all,  what  is  inflation? 
We  can  safely  use  the  NAM  definition, 
which  points  the  finger  at  the  flow  of 
money  into  the  markets  being  greater 
than  the  flow  of  goods. 

There  appears  to  be  virtually  uni¬ 
versal  agreement  on  both  the  defini¬ 
tion  and  its  accuracy  in  reflecting  the 
present  economic  state  of  the  nation. 
It  can  also  be  established  that  our  cur¬ 
rency  became  abnormally  inflated  dur¬ 
ing  the  {leriod  from  1941  through 
1945.  Thus,  as  early  as  October  31, 
1945,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
reported: 

“The  Federal  Reserve  Board  esti¬ 
mates  liquid  assets  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  at  300  billion  dollars.  This 
is  8  to  10  times  greater  than  the  infla¬ 
tionary  forces  that  caused  difficulties 
25  years  ago. 

“Savings  equal  145  billions.  This  is 
twice  as  much  money  as  American 
consumers  spent  in  1939. 

“Since  August  1939  balances  in 
checking  accounts  have  increased  from 
27  billions  to  72  billions.  This  ready 
cash  alone  equals  more  than  the  entire 


amount  sp>ent  by  consumers  in  19:19." 

•And,  less  than  two  months  later, 
the  Monitor  added  with  significance. 

“The  economic  pressures  that  caused 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
after  World  War  I  were  feeble  com¬ 
pared  with  the  gigantic  pressures  no« 
threatening  postwar  stability. 

“.After  World  War  I,  public  savings 
were  only  27  billions:  today  they  are 
145  billions. 

“.After  World  War  I,  currency  in 
circulation  was  only  7  billion,  200  mil¬ 
lion  dollars;  today  it  is  26  billion,  700 
million. 

“Checking  accounts  showed  bal¬ 
ances  of  only  27  billion,  300  million 
dollars  after  World  War  I,  contrasted 
to  69  billion.  300  million  todav.” 

The  Reason  for  Inflation 
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Now  then,  what  is  the  real  cause 
of  this  wartime  cancer  of  liquid  funds 
and  bank  deposits  in  the  body  eco¬ 
nomic?  Why  have  we  felt  its  ravages- 
a  rise  in  the  level  of  all  prices— in¬ 
creasingly  accelerate  since  the  war. 
with  no  sign  of  their  approaching  a 
high  point  to  date?  In  short,  what  is 
the  reason  for  inflation? 

Late  in  1946  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial  advanced  this  acceptable 
formula: 

"The  source  of  inflation  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  deficit,  financed  by  means  which 
amount  to  printing  money.’’ 

“Government  deficit’’?  Let’s  tag 
that  as  the  direct  result  of  a  necessity 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
spend  more  than  it  receives  by  its 
principal  source  of  income,  taxes. 

“Means  which  amount  to  printing 
money’’?  What  did  the  Journal  editor 
mean  by  that?  Simply  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  no  longer  need  issue  addi¬ 
tional  currency  by  printing.  .A  more 
mcxlern  method  has  presented  itself- 
bank  borrowing.  Thus,  the  March  18. 
1946  issue  of  Newsweek  Magazine  re- 
jjorted  the  following  wartime  proced¬ 
ure: 

“The  government  borrowed  about 
100  billion  dollars  from  banks,  giving 
government  bonds  as  security.  A  bank, 
on  receipt  of  a  $1,000  bond,  set  up  a 
$1,000  credit  for  the  government. 
That  money  was  created,  just  as  if  it 
had  been  printed.’’ 

“Set  up  a  credit  for  the  govern¬ 
ment’’?  That’s  by  way  of  saying  that. 
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Su;n  for  the  bond,  the  bank 
i  I  $1,000  checking  account  for 
u  ninent.  Drawing  on  such  ac- 
'iiroughout  the  country,  the 
I : lent  issued  checks  in  p>ayment 
loas  of  dollars  worth  of  war  ma¬ 
id  services.  Naturally,  the  war 
imv  *  plants,  upon  receiving  these  checks, 

I  deposited  them  in  their  own  banks, 
ngi  using  the  funds  to  defray  labor,  ma- 
are  '  lerial  and  overhead  expense. 

This  brings  us  to  the  very  crux  of 
in  the  matter.  In  the  usual  civilian  econ- 
nil-  ^  omy  of  peacetime,  the  money  or  in- 
700  I  come  people  receive,  whether  for  their 
labor,  their  material  or  their  services, 
)al-  ^  stem  from  either  the  manufacturing 
ion  h  or  distributional  phase  of  the  produc- 
ted  ^  tion  of  commodities.  As  a  result,  there 
are  goods  for  them  to  buy  with  their 
income. 

As  a  matter  of  economic  fact,  the 
sum  total  of  all  their  income  is  pre- 
daely  equal  to  the  sum  total  of  all 
their  output  or  production.  Let  us  try 
to  demonstrate  this  law  in  "terms  so 
simple  that  no  one  could  misunder- 
sund.” 

Suppose  we  trace  the  various  steps 
in  the  production  of  64  cotton  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  which  will  finally  sell  for 
25  cents  each. 

.\s  a  point  of  departure,  we  take 
a  supplier  who,  having  acquired  the 
requisite  raw  material,  converts  it  into 
finished  fabric,  which  he  sells  to  a 
manufacturer  for,  let's  say,  $5.00. 
Let’s  assume  further  that  this  supplier 
pys  $3.00  for  labor,  $1.00  for  ma¬ 
terial,  $.25  for  overhead  expsenses  and 
pockets  the  remaining  $.75  as  his 
profit. 

Next  the  manufacturer  turns  the 
fabric  into  64  finished  handkerchiefs, 
which  he  wholesales  for  $.16  each  or 
a  total  of  $10.25.  Of  this  amount  re¬ 
ceived  he  pays  $2.50  for  labor,  $5.00 
for  material  (the  finished  cotton  fab¬ 
ric  from  the  supplier) ,  $1.00  for  over¬ 
head  expense  and  pockets  the  remain¬ 
ing  $1.75  as  his  profit. 
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The  retailer  receives  the  handker¬ 
chiefs  from  the  manufacturer  and  de¬ 
cides  to  put  them  up  for  sale  to  his 
clientele  (the  final  consumers)  for 
$.25  each.  Of  the  $16  he  will  realize, 
let’s  say  that  $2.50  is  paid  for  labor, 
$10.25  for  material  (the  finished  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  from  the  manufacturer) , 
$1.25  for  overhead  expenses,  while 
$1.50  is  retained  as  his  profit. 


The  transactions  above  give  us  the  handkerchiefs  is  $32,  or  50  cents  each, 
following  summary:  instead  of  25  cents,  as  previously. 


Labor 

Material 

Overhead 

Profit 

Total 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Supplier 

3.00 

l.OO 

.25 

.75 

(5.00)" 

Mfr. 

2.50 

(5.00)t 

1.00 

1.75 

(10.25)' 

Retailer 

2.50 

(10.25)t 

1.75 

1.50 

16.00 

Toul 

8.00 

1.00 

3.00 

4.00 

16.00 

tEliminated  from  Material  total,  since  they  are  represented  by  the  Ijil>ur.  Material.  Over¬ 
head  and  Profit  elements  on  the  line  above  each. 

'Eliminated  from  Total  column  total,  since  thev  are— as  Material— automatically  an  integral 
part  of  the  last  figure  of  $16.00. 


Now,  who  can  purchase  the  64  cot¬ 
ton  handkerchiefs  on  display  in  the 
retailer’s  men's  furnishings  depart¬ 
ment?  Glancing  at  the  horizontal 
Total  line  above,,  we  can  readily  see 
that  the  various  laborers  can  buy  32, 
the  man  who  sold  the  raw  cotton  to 
the  supplier  can  buy  four,  those  who 
furnished  the  various  outside  services 
can  take  12,  and  the  various  business 
men  can  get  the  remaining  16.  Thus, 
the  $16  paid  out  to  all  involved  ar« 
exactly  enough  to  buy  the  64  handker¬ 
chiefs  produced. 

Multiplied  billions  of  times  ot 
course,  the  same  is  true  with  regard 
to  the  entire  national  income  and  out¬ 
put-under  ordinary,  peacetime  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions. 

Effect  of  War  Buying 

Let  us  now  observe  what  happens 
when  inflation  sets  in.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  needing  the  64  handkerchiefs 
for  a  group  of  its  soldiers,  issues  a  $16 
bond  to  a  bank,  which  in  turn  opens 
a  $16  account  for  the  government. 
The  latter  closes  the  account  by  draw¬ 
ing  a  $16  check,  with  which  it  pur¬ 
chases  the  retailer’s  handkerchiefs. 

The  income-output  balance  is  thus 
destroyed.  The  civilian  producers  still 
have  their  $16,  but  without  goods  to 
purchase.  To  make  matters  even 
worse,  upon  maturity  of  the  U.  S. 
bond,  the  bank  will  demand  payment 
of  both  principal  and  interest  from 
the  government  in  the  form  of  money 
that  will  be  able  to  buy  slightly  more 
than  $16  worth  of  goods. 

.Assume  that  another  64  handker¬ 
chiefs  are  similarly  produced.  The 
civilians  now  have  $32  to  cover  only 
$16  worth  of  goods.  Such  a  situation 
creates  an  abnormal  demand  and 
prices  rise  accordingly.  In  fact,  they 
tend  to  rise  until  the  price  of  the  64 


Thus,  every  currency  dollar  becomes 
oply  half  a  dollar  in  value. 

The  overall  inflation  picture  can 
be  better  envisioned  when  one  stopis 
to  consider  that  government  borrow¬ 
ing  from  banks  represents  about  one- 
half  the  war  deficit  of  209  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  It  is  this  half  that  is  the  primary 
cause  of  our  present  inflation.  The 
remaining  half,  borrowed  from  cor¬ 
porations  and  individuals,  is  bound  to 
bring  about  additional  inflation  as 
bondholders  collect  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  maturity  dates. 

To  sum  up,  billions  of  dollars  in 
government  funds,  injected  into  the 
national  economy,  represented  no  pro¬ 
duction  of  commodities,  yet  ended 
up  being  spent  for  produced  goods. 
The  net  effect  of  this  artificial  pur¬ 
chasing  power  is  that  there  remains 
progressively  less  merchandise  to  be 
bought  by  those  whose  income  derives 
from  commodity  production.  So  that, 
as  the  inflationary  funds  continue  to 
be  used  to  pay  real  wages,  to  purchase 
real  goods  and  services,  a  state  is 
reached  in  which  there  is  a  far  more 
plentiful  supply  of  money  than  of 
products.  The  natural  economic  equi¬ 
librium  of  income  and  output  is  thus 
jarred  out  of  balance,  with  the  result 
that  the  real  commodity  wealth  of  the 
nation  must  be  overextended  to  blank¬ 
et  the  inflated  mass  of  dollar  values. 
Prices  and  the  cost  of  living  rise;  the 
value  of  the  dollar  falls  proportion¬ 
ately. 

Who  is  the  culprit?  The  Federal 
government?  Had  it  any  alternative? 
Well  yes— and  no.  Yes,  because  a  sec¬ 
ond  method  of  financing  government 
spending  is  taxation.  No,  because— 
well,  here  is  a  July  22,  1946  Associated 
Press  report  on  Treasury  Department 
figures  for  1941  through  1945: 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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In  addition  to  helping  reduce  over¬ 
head  ...  by  enabling  billers  to  take 
more  work  in  stride  .  .  .  Recordak 
Salescheck  Uiinng  "de -bulks”  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  files  98%,  thereby 
saving  valuable  floor  space.  Saves  on 
machines  and  stationery  needed,  too. 


Here  are  four  big  advantages 


Advantage  ISo.  1 


It  helps  billing  production.  With 
Recordak  Salescheck  Billing,  clerks 
don’t  describe  individual  items — be¬ 
cause  the  sales  checks  themselves  go 
out  with  the  bills.  With  description 
eliminated,  clerks  can  handle  more 
bills  in  less  time. 


Advantage  No.  2' 


Consider  these  adiHintafi^es 
carefully— yoiCll  see  tvhy 
store  after  store 
is  chan^in^  to  Recordak 
Salescheck  Billing 


More  efficient  billing  .  .  .  lower  overhead  .  .  .  better  cus¬ 
tomer  relations  .  .  .  better  adjustment  service:  these  are 
the  big  advantages  of  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  .  .  . 
the  main  reasons  why  store  after  store  has  adopted  it 
. . .  why  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  .  .  .  about  the 
eipiipment  that  makes  it  jmssible  . . .  write  for  "50  Billion 
Records  Can’t  Be  \\  rong.” 

Recordak  corporation 

(Snbsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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It  helps  build  customer  good  will. 
Viith  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing, 
customers  get  sales  checks,  cash  re¬ 
ceipts,  credit  slips  along  with  the 
bill.  Much  less  chance  for  those  mis¬ 
understandings  almut  charges  that 
mav  lead  to  customer  ill  will. 


Advantage  .\«.  4 


It  speeds  adjustments.  Mighty  few 
questions  about  charges  with  Recor¬ 
dak  Salescheck  Billing!  And  clerks 
answer  those  few  quickly.  They  have 
the  microiihn  master  record  . . .  from 
sales  check  to  statement  .  .  .  right 
at  their  finger  tips. 
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(Subsidiary-  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

—  originator  of  modern  microfilming 
and  its  application  to  retailing 


Advantage  JSo.  3 


of  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing 


Dollar  Merchandising 

By  Leonard  Richman 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

For  the  smaller  store,  a  discussion  of  fundamentals  in  the 
installation  and  operation  of  an  efficient  dollar  control  system. 


l^EPARTMENT  store  profits  are 
being  rapidly  squeezed  by  rising 
expense  ratios  on  the  one  hand,  and 
diminished  gross  margin  figures  on  the 
other.  In  such  a  situation,  no  store 
owner  fails  to  see  the  importance  of 
a  well  integrated  dollar  control  pro¬ 
gram.  But  during  the  last  two  years  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  many  stores  have  watched 
dollar  controls  reinstituted  in  haste, 
ill-conceived  at  their  inception,  and 
poorly  executed  in  practice.  Some  are 
for  the  first  time  installing  controls  of 
which  they  have  heard  a  great  deal, 
but  with  which  they  have  had  little 
practical  experience.  Other  stores  are 
today  more  than  ever  concerned  with 
endeavors  to  critically  evaluate  their 
own  dollar  control  activities. 

Picture  the  modern  merchandise 
control  program  as  the  top  of  a  table, 
resting  upon  four  legs.  The  table  will 
remain  upright  when  on  only  three 
legs;  and  it’s  possible  for  it  to  retain 
its  balance  with  only  two  legs;  but  you 
will  find  it  sturdiest  and  most  depend¬ 
able  when  it  has  the  supjx)rt  of  all 
four  legs.  The  legs  we  refer  to  are,  of 
course,  departmental  dollar  control, 
classification  dollar  control,  unit  con¬ 
trol,  and  want-slip  analysis.  The  two 
dollar  controls  may  be  essentially  neg¬ 
ative,  if  you  think  of  them  only  as  a 
means  to  control  the  dollar  valuations 
of  inventories.  But  they  can  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  positive,  dynamic  instru¬ 
ments  of  management.  They  can  do 
more  than  keep  stocks  and  sales  in 
balance.  They  can  help  you  to  reach 
out  and  develop  new  sectors  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Using  dollar  controls  well,  you 
can  obtain  maximum  benefits  from 


Now  on  the  Controller’s  staff  at 
Macy’s,  Mr.  Richman  has  also 
been  director  of  retail  research 
at  Spiegel,  Inc.,  and  controller 
of  The  Boston  Store,  Joliet,  Ill. 
This  is  the  first  section  of  a  two- 
part  article  which  is  both  a  text 
*on  the  theory  and  principles  of 
dollar  controls  and  a  manual  to 
guide  their  instkllation  and 
operation  in  the  store. 

know'ledge  of  related  merchandise 
items  affording  greatest  markon  and 
least  markdowns.  Good  dollar  con¬ 
trols  will  point  out  the  spheres  where 
unit  control  data  must  be  given  con¬ 
stant  attention. 

Only  unit  control  data  can  tell  you 
the  detailed  composition  of  stocks,  the 
fast-moving  items  which  should  be  re¬ 
ordered  and  the  slow-moving  items 
which  must  l)e  dislodged.  Only  want- 


slip  analysis,  the  corollary  and  right 
arm  of  unit  control,  can  point  to  lost 
business  and  profits  from  incomplete 
assortments.  Yet  it  is  dollar  control 
which,  week  by  week  and  month  by 
month,  should  force  buyers  to  look  to 
their  classifications  and ‘units— adjust¬ 
ing  and  coordinating  these  selections 
so  as  to  permit  a  realization  of  dollar 
objectives.  Dollar  control  is  like  the 
work  of  the  diagnostician  who  local¬ 
izes  the  cause  of  the  patient’s  trouble; 
unit  control  is  similar  to  the  work  ol 
the  specialist  to  whom  the  diagnosti¬ 
cian  refers  the  patient.  The  diagnos¬ 
tician  in  this  case  is  management,  and 
dollar  merchandising  is  essentially  a 
management  tool. 

For  a  store  which  lacks  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  system  of  control,  the  first  step  is 
to  think  through  a  complete  program. 
Management  must  clearly  perceive  the 
prospective  relationship  between  de¬ 
partments,  classifications,  units,  want- 
slips,  people,  and  all  the  other  rami¬ 
fications  of  control  activity.  The  store 
need  not  try  to  adopt  every  available 
tool,  nor  should  it  at  once  install  all 
that  it  does  select.  Dollar  department¬ 
al  control  should  invariably  be  insti¬ 
tuted  first,  followed  by  unit  and  classi¬ 
fication  activities  respectively. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  dis¬ 
cuss  fundamental  considerations  pre¬ 
requisite  to  the  operation  of  a  well- 
rounded,  progressive  dollar  control 
program.  These  considerations  relate 
in  turn  to  (1)  the  merchandise  delin¬ 
eations  sidqected  to  control,  (2)  the 
form  and  appropriate  relationship  of 
various  reports  which  will  ultimately 
{Continued  on  page  70) 
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...  as  in  many  years  past, 
millions  of  discriminating, 
style-conscious  ladies  will 
wear  hosiery  “DuraBeau"  fin¬ 
ished  —  hosiery  that  is  flat¬ 
teringly  sheer,  mistily  soft 
and  dull  —  hosiery  that  will 
give  “miles  more  wear,”  be¬ 
cause  it  is  beautified  and  life- 
lengthened  by  the  famous 
film  of  protection,  which 
“DuraBeau”  imparts. 


Y  T  T  T  T3  "D  T3  O  T  TVT  Mfr».  of  Textile  Soxm,  Softener*,  Oil*.  Fini*l>e*  •  Collin* 

Jtl  Li  XV  IJ  XV  We*tinorcUn<l  St*.,  Pnila.  34,  Pe.  •  St.  Catharine*,  Ont.,  Can. 


STORES 


YOU  KNOW  ME... your  CANNON  SHEET  GIRL! 
We’ve  really  GONE  PLACES  together! 


1.  Starting  almost  seven  years  ago,  my  wide 
eyes  have  been  looking  out  from  Cannon 
Percale  Sheet  ads  in  the  magazines  women 
read  most. 


2.  My  “between- us-girls”  conversation  ha> 
traded  up  millions  of  women  to  the  luxury' 
at-a-price  of  Cannon  l‘ercales. 


3.  You  might  say  Pm  the  most  famous  cl 
acter  in  sheet  advertising  history! 


4.  I’m  still  going  strong  —  but  there’s  one 
thing  that  can  make  me  even  stronger 
than  ever  before.  And  now  it's  happened! 


YES... I’VE  GOT  A  NEW  LOOK  YOU’LL  LIKE!  YOUR  FAMO 


CANNON  GIRL  GOES  INTO  SMART-AS-PAINT  FULL  COLOR 


•  More  ads  than  ever  before!  •  More  sheet  rustoniers  will  stop  and  read! 

•  More  women  than  ever  will  want  Cannon  Sheets! 


SEE  ME  EIRST  IN  JANUARY  19  LIFEl 
ON  THE  INSIDE  FRONT  COVER!  i 


Cannon  Towels  •  Stockings  •  Blankets  it  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  New  York  i3,N.T' 


CANNON  PERCALE  SHEETS 
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VChcli  our  friends  Ann  und  Hal  opened  a  ski  lotl^e 
in  Vei'inont,  my  luisl)und  and  I  scooted  up.  Sucli  ski¬ 
ing  !  lint  vs’lien,  after  an  evening  sleigli  ride,  the  hoys 
wanted  mure  skiing,  I  gave  up.  “I  don’t  care  if  tliere 
h  a  moon,”  I  said.  ".Me  for  hed!” 


Ann  hrniighl  up  some  apples,  and  purred  while  I 
raved.  “It’s  perfect!”  I  said.  “Fireplace— furniture- 
everything.  I’m  green.  You’ve  even  got  percale  sheets! 
Such  extravagance!”  Ann  laughed.  “Pet,  these  are 
Cannon  Percale  .Sheets!  Extravagant?  No!” 


“Ts  iiink4‘e|M-rs  have  to  1m*  pra«*lieal.”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  “Sure,  these  Cannon  Percales  are  sweet- 
sleeping  dreams!  Ihit  they  don't  cost  so  very  much 
more  than  heavy-duty  muslins!  Besides  — they’re 
hear-eats  for  near!" 


I’d  have  kiek^'d  ni_vs«*lf  if  I  hadn’t  had  ski  hoots 
on.  Denying  myself  percale’s  luxury!  Ann  read  my 
mind.  “Go  get  ’em,  toots,”  she  said.  “You’ll  love  ’em. 
So  fine-woven  and  light  they  make  bedmaking  and 
laundering  easier.  Welcome  to  the  Cannon  Percale 
fan  chd)!” 


CANNON 


t:aiinuirioHeU  •  .SlutrLiugg  •  Blanket- *  Cauuuu .Mills, luc,,. New  )ork  13,N.\, 
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"Gums  th«  Pric«" 


Joseph  Magiiin,  San  Francisco,  has 
been  making  a  big  thing  of  the  aiicli- 
ence  participation  idea  in  staging  its 
recent  fashion  shows.  Sometimes  the 
store  invites  the  audience  to  vote  on 
tlieir  favorite  models;  sometimes  it 
plays  mild  practical  jokes  on  the 
ladies,  as  when  an  opera  fashion  show 
advertised  as  featuring  the  new  ltx)k 
started  off  with  authentic  costumes  of 
25  years  ago.  Hut  Magnin's  is  also  will¬ 
ing  to  take  a  sjxnting  chance  that  the 
|)ractical  joke  will  turn  back  on  the 
store  itself.  A  case  in  |K>int  is  the 
“Ciuess  the  Price”  show,  in  which  the 
audience  is  given  score  cards  to  mark 
down  guesses  on  the  price  of  each  gar¬ 
ment  shown,  all  of  them  being  under 
.S()5.  In  the  first  show,  however,  90  jxt 
cent  of  the  guesses  far  exceeded  the 
actual  prices,  .\fter  that  the  ladies 
learned  to  place  their  guesses  in  a  low¬ 
er  price  bracket. 

How  Old  Is  a  Junior  Miss? 

Reinforcement  for  the  dictum  that 
“junior  miss  is  a  si/e.  not  an  age”  is 
lound  in  a  Pittsburgh  Camsumer  Pau- 
el  survey  coiulucted  by  the  Research 
Hureau  for  Retail  'Fraining  at  the 
l’ni\ersity  of  Pittsburgh,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

The  cross-section  of  .Mleghenv 
(’ounty  customers  amounted  to  520 
women  and  girls  15  years  of  age  or 
oUler.  rwenty-three  per  cent  of  these 
reported  that  they  usually  buy  junior 
Miss  dresses,  while  an  additional  .S.H 
per  cent  sliof)  for  dresses  in  junior 
departments  but  generallv  eml  up  bv 
buying  Misses  dressi's  instead. 

Less  than  one-half  of  the  women 
who  usually  buy  the  junior  Miss 
dresses  are  under  21.  Of  those  who  re- 
|MHted  that  they  shop|H‘d  the  junior 
department  but  couldn’t  find  what 
they  wanted,  three-fifths  are  over  30. 
'To  the  (|ucstion,  “What  ilo  vou  think 
of  junior  Miss  dresses  available?”,  the 
most  frequent  critical  answer  was  that 
the  styles  are  too  childish. 

\ot  only  do  potential  junior  cus¬ 
tomers  include  many  older  women, 
but  housewives  are  an  important  fac¬ 
tor.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  wom¬ 
en  who  usually  buy  junior  Miss 
tlresses  are  housewives.  3t>  per  cent  are 
students  or  unemplosed.  while  only 
2()  per  cent  have  jobs. 
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The  study  was  conducted,  under  the 
direction  of  Harrie  E.  F.  Lewis,  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  the  Research  Bureau 
for  Retail  I'raining,  by  a  staff  of  pro¬ 
fessional  market  analysts  that  func¬ 
tions  as  an  advisory  group  to  all  of 
the  large  Pittsburgh  stores  who  finance 
the  Hureau.  Miss  Lewis  comments; 

“It  seems  doubtful  that  junior  Miss 
dress  departments  ever  can  be  fully 
successful  when  they  are  designed  to 
appeal  more  or  less  exclusively  to 
young  women  .  .  .  Whether  this  means 
that  the  solution  lies  in  carrving  in 
each  of  the  dress  departments  a  variety 
of  sizes.  comp;irabIe  to  the  ‘longs’, 
‘mediums’,  ‘stouts’,  etc.,  of  the  men’s 
suit  department,  is  a  stimulating 
(jiiestion.  C'.ertainlv  increased  manu- 
fac  till  ing  costs  ought  to  be  partlv  off¬ 
set  l)v  lower  alteration  expense,  and. 
as  indicated  in  our  study,  by  greater 
( iislomei  satisfaction.” 

limited  number  of  copies  of  this 
stuih  ate  available  on  request  for  free 
distribution. 

Telling  the  Customer 

“Buying  for  You”,  another  in  the 
series  of  .\ssociation-published  leaflets 
which  explain  the  retail  business  to 
(ustomeis.  came  off  the  press  last 
month.  Like  its  ])redecessor.  “Was  It 
a  Bargain?  ”.  it  can  be  used  as  a  bill 
or  package  enclosure  or  placed  on  the 
counters  for  i  ustomei  s  to  pick  up. 
Written  bv  Lew  Hahn.  “Buving  for 
You”  stresses  the  effii ienev  of  retailing 
in  carrying  out  the  job  of  buving 
something  for  someone  else— a  job 
which  everv  customer  knows  from  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  a  diffiiult  one.  Quotes 
bom  the  leaflet’s  four  pages; 

“Suppose  \ou  had  to  buy  .S50.()()0 
worth  of  merchandise,  or  .S500.000 
worth,  or  .S5.000.000  worth,  for  many 
thousands  of  jieople!  .\nd  supjKise 
you  dill  not  know  what  a  single  per¬ 
son  among  all  those  thousands  really 
wanteil!  I  hen.  suppose  vou  were  in¬ 
vesting  \our  own  money  in  making 
these  jnnchascs.  and.  instead  of  buy¬ 
ing  them  at  exactly  the  time  they 
might  be  wanted,  you  had  to  buy  them 
months  in  advance?  'That  would  be 
quite  a  problem— wouldn’t  it?  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  .Many  manufacturers  do  not  be¬ 
gin  to  make  things  until  retailers  have 
gixen  them  definite  orders.  'I'hen.  they 
liegin  produi  ing.  The  retailer  assumes 


the  risk,  but  the  risk  is  not  nearlv  v) 
great  as  you  would  think  fiecause  of 
the  remarkable  efficiencx  of  retailing." 


PeopI* 


Walter  1'.  (irosscup.  executive  vice- 
president  of  Lit  Brothers,  has  lic'en 
elected  president  and  director  of  txxo 
of  IMiiladelphia’s  leading  hotels,  the 
Rit/-Carlton  and  the  Sylvania.  Mr. 
(irosscup  has  made  many  contribu¬ 
tions  to  modern  department  store 
methods  since  he  joined  Lit’s  in  1931. 
.\mong  his  innovations;  the  customer 
letter-of-credit.  the  new-business  de¬ 
partment.  and  the  covered  delixerx 
dumj)  truck.  In  addition  to  his  Lit 
Ifrothers  connection,  he  is  a  director 
of  (iity  .Stores  Lo.,  of  Bonwit  Teller  of 
Philadelphia,  and  of  Oppenheim  Col¬ 
lins,  New  York. 

Edward  M.  Darrow  has  been  ap- 
jiointed  homefurnishings  merchandise 
manager  at  Lit  Brothers.  He  came  to 
the  store  several  months  ago  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  Harold  Brightman,  store  jiresi- 
dent.  He  was  formerly  associateil  with 
.\mos  Parrish  and  Co..  Macy’s  and 
Bamberger’s.  He  succeeds  Harry  Lip- 
son,  who  remains  with  the  store  in  a 
capacitv  to  be  announced,  but  has 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  this  post  for 
reasons  of  health. 


William  B.  Thalhimer.  jr..  xx-as  last 
month  elected  executive  vice-inesiilent 
and  general  manager  of  ThalhiintTL 
Bros..  Inc.  Mr.  Thalhimer  is  also  a 
direi  tor  and  treasurer  of  the  company 
and  has  been  |)erforming  the  duties 
of  general  manager  since  last  spring. 

Mark  W.  Cresaj).  jr.,  a  member  of 
the  management  engineering  firm  of 
Cresap,  MiCormick  and  Paget,  and 
Walter  V'.  Moffitt  of  Kidder-PealxKly 
Co.,  haxe  Ixeti  elected  to  Fhalhimer’s 
Board  of  Directors. 

Harold  J.  Nutting  has  been  a|)- 
pointed  general  manager  of  the  .Mar¬ 
shall  Field  stores  in  (diicago,  Evan¬ 
ston.  Oak  Park  anil  Lake  Forest.  Nut¬ 
ting,  who  has  held  the  jxist  of  general 
merchandise  manager  for  the  past 
three  years,  has  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  since  1921. 

Jean  L.  Schureman  succeeds  to  the 
post  of  general  merchandise  manager. 
\\’.  L.  English  has  been  named  control¬ 
ler  of  the  retail  stores,  succeeding  Paul 
.V.  liarkmeier.  xxho  resigned  recentlv. 
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SPKINO  OLORY  SERENITY  MINUET  ENCHANTRESS  PRELUDE 


ISIO  COURTSHIP 


The  solid  silver  with  beauty  that  lives  forever . . 


nmw 


EACH  Intenuuonal  SterlinK  design  has  its 
own  special  kind  of  beauty.  Each  special 
sales  points.  Here  are  some  of  them: 

SfRING  GLORY  ...  a  dainty,  modem  pattern 
with  the  “new  look”  a  daring  departure 
from  traditional  design.  See  how  the 
spring'like  ornament  swiim  gracefully 
from  left  to  right  — how  the  openwork 
handle  shows  up  the  flower  motif  .  .  . 
a  very  feminine  design  that  goes  particu¬ 
larly  well  with  flowered  china  and  linen. 
SERENITY  .  .  .  This  is  a  very  quiet,  lovely, 
almost  “«ilored”  pattern.  Notice  the 
beautiful  lines,  the  perfect  proportions. 
See  a  complete  Serenity  place  setting  and 
notice  how  perfectly  all  the  pieces  blend 
together. 

MINUET  .  .  .  one  of  Intemational's  most 
famous  traditional  patterns,  whose  in¬ 
spiration  came  from  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York.  This  b  true  family 


silver  whose  Colonial  design  b  proof 
against  changing  fashions. 

PRELUDE  .  .  .  America’s  favorite  and  top¬ 
selling  sterling  pattern.  Notice  the  grace¬ 
ful  concave  handles,  the  exqubite  carving 
—  in  perfect  taste  when  u^  with  any 
type  of  table  decoration. 

ENCHANTRESS  ...  a  blend  of  smooth  surfaces 
and  unusual  floral  carving  in  just  the  right 
proportions.  See  how  del^tfuUy  it 
balances  in  your  hand.  You  can  use  it 
with  the  gayest,  most  decorative  china. 

1810  .  .  .  You  may  have  seen  pieces  of  coin 
silver  like  thb  among  your  family  treas¬ 
ures.  Thb  modem  version  has  all  the 
grace  of  the  early  pattern,  but  k’s  made 
in  good  serviceable  we^ht. 

COURTSHIP  ...  a  lovely,  dainty,  feminine 
pattern  that’s  simple  but  not  too  plain. 
Isn’t  it  graceful?  And  sec  how  perfectly 
each  little  flower  and  leaf  b  carved. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  THE  STRATEGY  OF  SELLING  STERLING*'^*  goldmint  of  filing  suggestions  for  sterling  silvor  sslesoeopio 


A  product  Of  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SKVER  COMPANY.  MERIDEN.  CONN 


Today’s  table  is  beautiful  and  inviting  with  its  silverware,  china,  crystal,  linens,  candle  holders  and  candles, 
and  center  decoration  all  in  harmony.  International’s  sterling  Northern  Lights  pattern. 


By  Zelma  Bendure 


^HE  news  in  silverware  today  is  the  dramatic  story  ot  No  one  tried  to 
sterling— the  greatest  contributing  factor  to  the  tremen-  with  three  dynai 
dous  increase  in  sales  over  the  prewar  era.  Forecasts  decree  purchasing  powe 
that  this  upward  trend  will  be  overshadowed  by  the  1948  tail  shelves;  and 
sales.  .Manufacturers  are  producing  at  a  rate  greatly  higher  setting  idea  in  b 
than  prewar,  and  will  continue  until  there  is  a  leveling  of  tional  use  of  stei 
the  demand;  and  the  1948  planned  national  advertising  Sterling  place- 
undoubtedly  will  be  silverware’s  biggest  year  in  lineage.  jumped  to  3,200 
Only  a  handful  of  department  stores  realize  the  extent  new  public  insis 
of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  sterling  market  sive  silversmiths 
during  the  war  and  postwar  years.  Sterling  manufacturers  product,  and  th 
are  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  this  field  but  have  near  future,  in  t 
not  yet  taken  full  advantage  of  the  great  sales  possibilities  channels.  They 
in  department  stores.  Time  was  when  sterling  looked  like  schedules  in  the 
an  exclusive  sorority.  People  were  born  to  sterling  or  no.  the  public  is  fin 
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fl  USTOMERS  are  looking  for  values — and  1881  ^  ROGERS  ^  gives 
strong  selling  points  that  appeal  to  the  value-wise  customer.  The 
patterns  are  smart  and  youthful  .  .  .  styled  by  famous  Oneida  Ltd.  designers. 
Spoons  and  forks  bear  an  extra  overlay  of  pure  silver  .  .  .  placed  at  the  point 
that  needs  protection — where  silverware  rests  or  rubs  against  the  table.  The 
knives  have  Hollow  Handles  with  beautiful  Contour  Blades.  Their  smooth 
flowing  lines  eliminate  the  unsightly  hard-to-clean  jog  between  blade  and 
handle.  Every  piece  of  1881  ^  ROGERS  carries  the  guarantee  of  Oneida 
Ltd.  Silversmiths. 


1881 


•J'dVi 
fS  y ' 


»mOCERS® 

silver  plate 

JytfONEIDALTD. 

^ilversmiths 

WM.  A.  ROGERS,  LIMITEP _ ONEIDA  LTD.  SUCCESSOR - ONEIDA,  NEW  YOU 
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ADMINISTRATION  BIDA 
ONEIDA  LTD. 
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TABLE  I 


1946  MERCHANDISING  AND  OPERATING  RESULTS 
SILVERWARE  AND  CLOCKS  DEPARTMENT  IN  DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORES 
WITH  ANNUAL  SALES  VOLUME  OVER  $1,000,000* 

Silverware  Total 

Department  Store 

Cumulative  markon  % .  43.4  39.0 

Markdowns  (at  retail)  %  to  sales .  4.5  6.2 

Stock  shortage,  %  to  sales .  1.0  1.0 

Cash  discounts,  %  to  sales .  1.2  2.8 

Gross  margin,  %  to  sales  (including  cash  discounts) .  40.7  36.7 

Sales  %  to  last  year .  174  123 

Sales  %  to  total  store .  0.6  100. 

Number  of  transactions  %  to  last  year .  134  108 

Average  gross  sale  for  year .  $8.24  $4.17 

Returns,  %  to  gross  sales .  5.5  6.6 

Dollar  Sales  per  sq.  ft.  of  selling  space .  $145  $79 

Selling  area,  %  to  total  store .  0.4  100. 

Number  of  transactions  per  sq.  ft.  of  selling  space .  17  23 

Number  of  transactions  per  salesperson .  4,727  7,422 

Number  of  stock  turns .  4.1  4.9 

1946  average  inventory,  %  to  1945 .  180  130 

Stock  age  %,  0  to  6  months .  82  82 

Newspaper  costs,  %  to  sales .  1.3  1.9 

Salespeople's  salaries,  %  to  sales .  5.0  5.9 

Delivery  expense,  %  to  sales .  0.7  0.9 


*  1946  Deparfmenfal  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results,  Controllers'  Congress,  Notional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


.ulveitisiiig  these  national  brands. 

In  addition,  manufacturers  of  high-grade  plate  are  spend¬ 
ing  large  sums  in  advertising  to  young  brides  and  house¬ 
wives  who  require  a  complete  service  for  entertaining  and 
tamily  use  in  the  home.  These  sets  range  in  price  from  $50 
to  SI 00  for  the  basic  items. 

A  silver  business  is  built  up  over  months  and  years  and 
not  over  weeks  and  months.  It  requires  the  personal  interest 
of  top  management  to  consistently  expand  the  department. 
Too  often  a  successful  department  is  developed  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  buyer  or  merchandise  manager  who  later 
leaves  or  is  shifted  to  another  position  and  the  new  executive 
undoes  the  careful  work  which  has  built  the  department. 

Silver  is  a  precious  metal  and  should  be  given  fitting  sur¬ 
roundings  to  enhance  its  lasting  beauty,  tradition,  and 
charm  or  elegance.  Executives  who  aggressively  display  and 
promote  the  pride  in  ownership  of  cherished  silverware, 
will  greatly  expand  their  business  and  add  immeasurably 
to  the  prestige  of  the  entire  store. 

Silverware’s  Annual  Volume.  It  is  estimated  that  yearly 
silverware  sales  are  around  $350,000,000  at  retail.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  contribute  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  of 
the  silver  plate  and  from  8  per  cent  to  12  per  cent  of  the 
sterling  business.  This  means  that  over  $300,000,000  in 
silverware  is  being  sold  through  other  retail  channels. 

STORES 


T  he  potential  volume  is  steadily  increasing,  as  has  been 
shown  from  recent  national  surveys  and,  yet,  many  depart¬ 
ment  store  executives  are  not  taking  advantage  of  this  trend, 
failing  to  make  plans  to  secure  a  larger  percentage  of  this 
highly  profitable  business.  At  the  same  time,  sterling  manu¬ 
facturers,  for  the  most  part,  are  continuing  to  concentrate  on 
jewelry  stores,  particularly  in  communities  outside  of  the 
large  cities. 

According  to  the  1946  Departmental  Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results  (published  by  the  Controllers’  Congress 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association)  the  silver¬ 
ware  and  clock  department  accounted  for  only  0.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  store’s  sales,  in  all  stores  with  annual  sales  vol¬ 
ume  over  51,000,000.  Excluding  basement  departments, 
there  are  but  1 1  departments  (including  some  that  are  really 
classifications  of  larger  departments)  which  have  a  lower 
percentage  of  total  store  volume.  These  1 1  departments  are 
not  comparable  with  silverware  because,  with  possibly  no 
exceptions,  they  do  a  much  lower  national  volume. 

The  table  on  this  page  shows  that  merchandising  and 
operating  results  in  silverware  departments  (in  all  stores 
with  annual  sales  over  $1  million)  are  superior  in  most 
respects  to  total  store  experience.  The  department’s  gross 
margin  alone  should  entitle  it  to  intensive  study  by  man¬ 
agement  of  its  volume  possibilities. 

3S> 
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✓  - 


An  injormal  dinner.  The  colorftil  china  and 
tablecloth  contrast  with  the  undecorated  silver, 
Pointed  Antique,  sterling.  Courtesy,  Reed  &  Barton. 


A  table  setting  that  encourages  the  determination  of  today’s  bride  to 
own  sterling.  China,  glassware,  and  cloth  are  welUselected  for  the 
gleaming  Rose  Point  pattern.  Courtesy,  R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 


Planning  for  Bigger  Silverware  Volnme 


Changed  Market  for  Silverware.  Have  you  recently 
made  a  study  of  your  silverware  department  to  see  how 


who  purchased  low  priced  silverplate. 
In  other  words,  there  are: 


it  meets  the  demands  of  customers  who  have  more  spending 
power  than  in  the  prewar  era?  By  1947  the  number  of 
people  in  the  income  groups  from  $2,000  up  had  increased 
tremendously  from  the  1935-1939  average. 

The  $5,000  up  group  increased  166  per  cent  and  is 
now  10.5.  per  cent  of  the  total,  compared  to  4.5 
per  cent  in  1939. 

The  $3,000  to  $5,000  group  increased  220  per  cent 
and  is  now  21.1  per  cent  of  the  total,  compared 
i  to  7.5  per  cent  in  1939. 

rhe  $2,000  to  $3,000  group  increased  38  per  cent 
and  is  now  28.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  compared 
to  24.2  per  cent  in  1939. 

The  under  $2,000  group  has  decreased  29  per  cent 
and  is  now  39.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  compared  to 
63.6  per  cent  in  1939. 

In  tenns  of  the  market  for  silverware,  this  income  shift 


12,000,000  families  are  potential  sterling  custom¬ 
ers  compared  to  4,000,000  in  prewar. 

19,000,000  families  are  potential  first  quality  silver- 
plate  customers  compared  to  10,500,000  prewar. 
11,000,000  families  are  potential  popular  priced 
silverplate  customers  compared  to  8,000,000  pre- 


15,000,000  families  remain  of  the  21,000,000  prewar 


8,000,000  new'  customers  for  sterling. 

8,500,000  new  customers  for  first  quality  silverplate. 

3,000,000  new  customers  for  popular  priced  silverplate. 

6,000,000  fewer  customers  for  low  priced  silverplate. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  overlapping.  Many 
customers  in  the  income  brackets  below  $3,0i«0  are  interested 
in  purchasing  better  silverware.  They  remain,  of  course, 
the  market  for  high  quality  silverplate,  but  are  the  great 
potential  mass  market  for  sterling.  Even  those  earning 
under  $2,000  are  being  indticed,  through  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  to  purchase  better  silverware. 

What  set  the  stage  for  this  great  sales  opportunity  for  you? 
These  basic  economic  facts; 

There  are  more  people— over  9,000,000  new  brides  since 
1941.  More  people  are  earning  more  money— 2%  more 
families  than  in  1935-39  now  earn  $5,000  up  (10.5  per  cent 
of  total).  Twice  as  many  families  now'  earn  $2,000  to  $5,000 
(50  per  cent  of  total).  One  out  of  every  two  U.  S.  families 
have  incomes  of  from  $2,000  to  $5,000.  More  people  have 
more  money  for  more  of  the  “good  things  in  life.”  After 
taxes  and  living  costs,  $5,000-and-over  families  have  10-15 
per  cent  more  spending  money;  $2,000  to  $5,000  families 
have  100-150  per  cent  more  spending  money. 

Only  a  fraction  of  the  families  in  your  community  who 
want  and  can  afford  better  silverware  have  bought  it  yet. 
The  most  significant  thing  about  this  still-growing  number 
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DO  YOU  KYOW  THE  ANSWERS? 


How  many  families  in  each  income  group  are  there  in  your  shopping  area? 
How  have  these  figures  changed  since  1939? 

What  are  the  potential  silverware  sales  in  your  community  in: 

A.  Sterling:  flatware?  holloware? 

B.  Silverplate:  flatware?  holloware? 

What  are  the  holloware  sales  possibilities  in: 

A.  Dinner  ware?  B.  Dresser  ware?  C.  Novelties? 


3.  How  does  your  silverware  stock  on  hand  compare  with  these  sales  volume  estimates?  Is 
the  highest  dollar  investment  made  in  the  classification  of  silverware  that  has  the  highest 
sales  possibilities  in  your  store? 
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^  of  families  who  have  the  necessary  money  to  sjiend  is  this 
fact:  two  out  of  three  of  them  do  not  yet  own  any  sterling 
fiativare. 

Potential  Sales  for  1948.  There  are  possibilities  in  1948 
for  an  increase  of  280  per  cent  over  the  1935-39  average  in 
silverware  sales.  That  would  be:  almost  three  times  your 
1935  business;  almost  double  your  1940  business. 

The  following  are  potential  sales  over  the  1935-39  aver¬ 
age  in  sterling  and  plated  flatware  and  holloware: 


Sterling  flatware 

384% 

Plated  flatware 

235% 

Sterling  holloware 

314% 

Plated  holloware 

224% 

It  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  completely  re-evaluate  the 
silverware  department,  considering  it  as  an  entirely  new 
department  with  greatly  expanded  future  possibilities. 

Study  the  Community.  The  first  step  will  be  a  study  ol 
the  store’s  shopping  area  to  determine  its  income  groups 
and  the  number  of  families  within  each  group.  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  from  the  United  States  Census  Bureau. 
They  will  reveal  the  potential  sales  in  sterling,  and  in  first 
quality,  popular  price,  and  low  priced  silverplate.  The  same 
reports  are  available  by  cities. 

Consider  the  Type  of  Store.  \  study  of  the  intome-group 
market  is  not  sufficient.  Consideration  must  be  given  also 
to  the  individual  type  of  store.  As  theoretical  examples,  if 
a  store  caters  to  the  higher-income  groups,  80  p>er  cent  of 
its  stock  may  be  in  sterling  and  first  quality  plate  and  20 
per  cent  in  popular  priced  plate.  If  it  caters  to  high-  and 
middle-income  groups,  it  may  stock  40  per  cent  sterling, 
35  per  cent  first  quality  plate,  and  25  per  cent  popular  priced 
plate.  A  lower-priced  store  may  have  10  per  cent  sterling, 
35  per  cent  first  quality  plate,  30  per  cent  popular  priced 
plate,  and  25  per  cent  low  priced  plate. 

Establish  a  Price  Range.  Each  store  must  establish  its 
own  price  range  after  determining  the  potential  business 


from  each  of  the  income  groups  and  considering  the  kind 
of  store  and  its  consumer  price  appeal. 

The  next  logical  step,  after  these  [jercentages  have  been 
decided  upon,  is  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  silverware  de¬ 
partment  to  determine  if  the  stock  is  projjerly  balanced. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  decision  has  been  made  to  plan  the 
dollar  volume  of  sales  as  follows: 


Sterling 

40% 

First  quality  plate 

35% 

Popular  priced  plate 

25% 

The  inventory  shows: 

Sterling 

First  quality  plate 
Popular  priced  plate 
Low  priced  plate 


100% 

25% 

30% 

40% 

5% 


100% 

The  investment  is,  of  course,  entirely  out  of  balance  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  estimated  sales  by  income  groups.  It  will  take 
time  to  adjust  the  stock  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the  per¬ 
centage  of  sales  planned  for  each  kind  of  silverware.  If  this 
overstocked  condition  exists,  it  may  be  advisable  to  increase 
the  stock  in  sterling  and  first  quality  plate,  thereby  lower¬ 
ing  the  turnover  for  the  time  being  until  the  popular  priced 
plate  stock  has  been  reduced  to  its  estimated  jjercentage. 


Budget  the  Sales  and  Stock.  Let  us  analyze  a  department 
in  a  store  doing  an  annual  volume  of  $7,500,000.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  1946  M.O.R.  figures,  silverware  departments  in  the 
over  $1,000,000  group  typically  did  0.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
store’s  business,  with  4.1  stock  turns.  The  average  sales, 
then,  were  $45,000  with  an  average  stock  of  about  $10,000. 

Let  us  assume  the  stock  is  correctly  balanced  according 
to  the  above  estimates  of  40  per  cent  sterling,  35  p>er  cent 
first  quality  plate,  and  25  per  cent  popular  priced  plate;  and 
the  stock  is  further  divided  into  80  per  cent  flatware  and 
20  per  cent  holloware.  With  a  $10,000  average  stock  the 
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TABLE  2 


PATTERIVS 


B 


D 


E 


H 


Teaspoon  .  8 

Dessert  Fork  .  8 

Dessert  Knife  .  8 

Dinner  Fork  . 

Dinner  Knife  . 

Butter  Spreader  .  8 

Butter  Spreader,  HH  . 

Cream  Soup  Spoon  .  8 

Ind.  Salad  Fork  .  8 

Tablespoon  .  2 

Iced  Beverage  Spoon  .  8 

Cocktail  Fork  .  8 

Steak  Set,  2  pc .  1 

Butter  Knife .  1 

Cold  Meat  Fork .  1 

Gravy  Ladle  .  1 

Sugar  Spoon .  1 


STEBLIAG 

SILVER 

Model  Stoek  S2^400 


TABLE  3 


PATTERNS 


A 

R 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H  1  J  K  L 

Teaspoon  . 

.  18 

18 

18 

18 

8 

1 

1 

11111 

Dessert  Fork  . 

.  12 

12 

12 

12 

8 

1 

1 

11111 

Dessert  Knife  . 

.  12 

12 

12 

12 

8 

1 

1 

11111 

Dinner  Fork  . 

.  8 

8 

1 

1 

Dinner  Knife  . 

.  8 

8 

1 

1 

Butter  Spreader  . 

.  12 

12 

12 

12 

8 

1 

1 

1 

Butter  Spreader,  HH  . 

Cream  Soup  Spoon  . 

.  12 

12 

12 

12 

8 

1 

1 

1 

Ind.  Salad  Fork  . 

.  18 

18 

18 

18 

8 

1 

1 

1 

Tablespoon  . 

.  4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

Coffee  Spoon  . 

.  12 

12 

12 

12 

Iced  Beverage  Spoon  . 

.  12 

12 

12 

12 

Cocktail  Fork  . 

.  12 

12 

12 

12 

Meat  Set,  3  pc . 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

Steak  Set,  2  pc . 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Almond  Spoon  . 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Baby  Spoon  . 

.  1 

Baby  Knife  . 

Berry  Spoon  . 

.  1 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

STERLING 

Butter  Knife  . 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cheese  Server  . 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

SILVER 

Cold  Meat  Fork  . 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cream  Ladle  . 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

Model  Stoek  JKltMMIO 

Gravy  Ladle  . 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Jelly  Server  . 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 _ 

1 

Lemon  Fork  . 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

Olive  Spoon  . 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

Olive  Fork  . 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

Pie  Server  . 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

Preserve  Spoon  . 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

Salad  Fork,  large  . 

1 

1 

1 

Salad  Spoon,  large  . 

1 

1 

1 

Sugar  Spoon  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sugar  Tongs  . 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

Tomato  Server  . . 

1 

1 

1 

Ster 
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A  silverware  unit  control  form  that  records  all  of  the  data  necessary  to 
know  stock  on  hand,  on  order,  received,  and  sold.  The  binder,  index, 
and  control  sheets  are  available  from  the  Sterling  Silversmiths  Guild, 


55i  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


investment  would 

be  apportioned  ai 

s  follows: 

% 

Retail 

.Amount 

Flatware 

Holloware 

Sterling 

40 

S4.000 

$2,400 

$1,600 

First  quality  plate 

35 

3.500 

2,450 

1,050 

Popular  priced  plate 

25 

2,500 

1,750 

750 

Total 

100 

$10,000 

$6,000 

$3,400 

It  is  impossible  to  greatly  increase  business  on  such  a  low 
stock.  For  example,  a  model-stock  investment  of  $2,400  for 
sterling  flatware  might  approximate  the  number  of  patterns 
and  pieces  shown  in  Table  2.  (This  is  not  necessarily  an 
authoritative  set-up.) 

Now  let  us  consider  the  silverw'are  business  that  should 
be  secured  in  this  $7,500,000  store.  Increased  to  2  per  cent  of 
total  store  volume,  it  will  amount  to  $150,000.  With  an 
improved  stock  turn  of  5  times  a  year,  the  average  stock 
will  Ise  $30,000.  The  average  stock  will  then  be  pro-rated 


as  follows,  using  the 

same 

percentages. 

Retail 

% 

Amount 

Flatware 

Holloware 

Sterling 

40 

$12,000 

$9,600 

$2,400 

First  quality  plate 

35 

10,500 

7,350 

3,150 

Popular  priced  plate 

25 

7,500 

5,250 

2.250 

Total 

100 

$30,000 

$22,000 

$7,800 

Table  3  shows  what  might  be  a  sterling  flatware  model 

stock  with  a  $10,000  retail  investment. 

i 

^  Budgeting  by  Units.  Planning  by  units  is  c-cpial  in  im- 
!  portance  with  planning  by  dollars.  The  establishment  of  a 
model  stock  shows  how  the  tlollars  are  to  be  invested.  It 
will  include  the  pieces  and  sets,  the  patterns  in  each,  the 
prices,  and  the  number  of  units  in  each  price. 

To  plan  a  model  silverware  stock  includes  decisions  on 
,  the  following: 

1.  Kinds  of  stock,  (a)  sterling,  (b)  first  quality 
silverplate,  and  (c)  popular  priced  silverplate. 

2.  .-\mount  to  invest  in  each  kind:  sterling  and 
silverplate,  flatware  and  holloware. 

4.  Number  of  flatware  patterns  to  stock  in  each 
kind  of  silverware. 

f.  Price  of  each  flatware  pattern. 

Flatware  patterns  to  be  stocked  in  sets  ot  H  or  12. 


plus  extra  items. 

ti.  Flatware  patterns  to  be  sampled  in  place  set¬ 
tings  and  extra  items. 

7.  Other  place-setting  pieces— cocktail  or  oyster 
fork,  coffee  spoon  (after-dinner) ,  dessert  or 
cereal  spoon,  iced  beverage  spoon,  and  butter 
spreader  (hollow  handle)— stocked  by  pattern, 
price  and  quantity. 

8.  Serving  pieces  to  stock  by  pattern,  price,  and 
quantity. 

9.  Holloware  pieces  to  be  stocked  in  each  kind  of 
silverware— the  pieces,  prices,  and  quantity  of 
each. 

Unit  Control.  .A  system  lor  controlling  stocks  by  units 
is  as  essential  as  a  dollar  control.  If  prop>erly  set  up  and 
operated  it  will  show,  among  other  data,  five  important 
facts: 

1.  Items  that  require  reorders. 

2.  Items  that  are  overstocked. 

3.  Slow-selling  merchandise. 

4.  The  best-selling  price  ranges. 

5.  Which  manufacturers’  lines  produce  the  highest 
sales  and  profits. 

Illustrated  on  this  page  is  a  unit  control  system  which 
has  been  prepared  and  made  available  to  retailers  by  the 
Sterling  Silversmiths  Guild  of  America.  Accompanying  the 
blanks  are  complete  instructions  on  installing  and  operating 
the  system. 

A  monthly  interpretation  and  analysis  of  the  facts  shown 
on  the  unit  control  forms  require  intelligent  understand¬ 
ing  by  the  buyer  who  .should  know  what  action  to  take.  In 
other  words,  the  buyer  always  controls  a  unit  control,  re¬ 
vising  it  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  department. 

Other  Factors.  Fhe  planned  sales  for  the  year  and  the 
average  stock  are  dependent  on  many  factors  besides  an 
adequate  stock  by  income  groups.  Among  these  are:  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion;  quality  of  salesmanship;  location; 
display;  amount  of  floor  space;  and  competition.  Each  of 
these  factors  is  discussetl  in  the  following  pages. 
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A  Inrge,  new  department  on  an  upper  floor  adjoining  china  and  glassware.  The  expanse  of  the  department 
can  be  determined  by  noting  the  “Silver  Center”  sign  in  the  two  illustrations.  The  infant’s  and  children's 
I  section  is  beyond  the  sterling  ware.  The  table  settings  are  between  the  silverware  and  china  departments. 

Courtesy,  A^aham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn.  (For  a  spacious  and  well-planned  department  on  the  main  floor, 
see  the  photograph  from  Rich’s,  Atlanta,  on  page  29.  This  department  adjoins  diamonds  and  fine  jewelry.) 


Seleeting  Silverware’s  Location 


npODAY,  the  locations  oi  many  store  departments  are 
undergoing  close  scrutiny  by  management.  All  cannot 
have  the  “best”  location.  Some,  such  as  notions,  hosiery,  and 
cosmetics,  have  suggestion-selling  items  and  lend  themselves 
to  traffic  lanes.  Others,  such  as  silverware,  require,  for  the 
majority  of  their  merchandise,  a  much  different  sales 
approach. 

Silverware,  in  most  stores,  is  a  main  floor  department. 
A  study  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results  for  1946  shows  that  it  typically  occupies 
less  of  the  store’s  selling  area  than  any  other  of  the  usual 
main  floor  departments,  with  the  exception  of  Umbrellas 
and  Handkerchiefs.  Considering  the  number  of  items  stock¬ 
ed  and  the  space  required  for  holloware,  the  figures  suggest 
that  an  inadequate  allotment  of  floor  space  may  be  one  good 
reason  why  the  department  store  is  not  handling  a  larger 
number  of  silverware  transactions. 

It  is  known  that  most  of  the  highly  successful  silverware 
departments  are  on  the  main  floor  but  they  are  in  stores 
that  have  high  sales  volumes  in  most  of  their  other  depart¬ 
ments  also.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  low-volume 
silverware  departments  on  both  main  floors  and  upper  floors. 
Perhaps  location  is  not  as  important  a  factor  as  are  adequate 
space,  complete,  well-balanced  stocks,  strong  promotions, 
and  trained  salespeople. 

Main  Floor  Location.  A  well-planned,  spacious,  attractive 
silverware  department  tones  up  the  main  floor  and  adds 


Questions  for  Management 

1.  Have  you  recently  considered  the  location 
of  your  silverware  department  in  relation  to 
its  present  sales  and  future  potential  sales? 

2.  If  it  is  on  the  main  floor  why  do  you  con¬ 
sider  this  the  best  location? 

3.  If  it  is  adjoining  china  and  glassware  why 
have  you  selected  this  location? 

i.  Is  the  space  sufficient  to  adequately  feature 
place  settings  and  serving  pieces  in  flatware 
and  holloware  in  plate  and  sterling? 

5.  Is  there  adequate  space  for  tables  and  place 
settings  and  special  sections  for  children's 
and  special  silverware? 

6.  Is  there  room  so  that  the  customers  can  shop 
comfortablv? 


prestige  to  the  store’s  merchandise.  It  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  sterling  silver  is  a  precious  metal,  which,  for 
generations,  has  been  sold  in  a  jewelry  store  atmosphere. 
Some  of  the  most  successful  silverware  operations  in  the 
country  are  jewelry  stores  within  department  stores. 
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[]^  .  .  .  thcM  are  the  important  qualities  you  are  selling  when 

3^  you  oOtr  HoUoware  by  International  to  your  customers. 

Point  out  to  them  the  mark  of  Internadonid  Silver  Co. — 
sJl  your  assurance  and  theirs  of  silverplated  services  of  such 
^  quality  and  craftsmanship  that  th^  are  among  the  out¬ 
standing  values  in  your  store. 

THE  CAMILLE  SERVICE  is  typical  of  fllfS]  quality  hoUoware. 
These  important  features  are  characteristic  of  all  International 
plated  services: 

1.  Very  reasonable  prices  for  such  fine  weight  and  workmanship. 

2.  Pieces  carefully  designed  for  maximum  usefulness  and  long 
life. 

3.  Beauty  of  design:  three  beautifully-molded  gardenia  Moasosns 
are  the  repeatKl  graceful  motif  of  the  CamilU  pieces. 

4.  Careful  construction:  borders  carefully  applied  and  soldered, 
all  pieces  heavily  placed  on  a  sturdy  base  metaL 

OS«r  btMowmrt  bsektd  by  tbt  retoitrcet  of  tbo  world’s  Isrgrst 
silvmrwmrr  msssmfisetssrrrs. 


Write  for 
price  lisa 
and  full 
information. 


PRODUCTS  OF 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  COMPANY,  MERIDEN,  CONNECTICUT 


Sales  are  increased  by  showing,  promoting  and  selling  larger  sets  of  silvenvare  for  correct  and 
complete  serving.  Illustrated  above  are  W-ttf^ce  silverplate  dinner  sets  for  sen’ing  of  eight. 
Left  to  right:  Rogers’  Delmar  pattern;  Ttidor’s  Fantasy  pattern;  and  Community’s  Morning 
Star  pattern.  Courtesy,  Oneida,  Ltd. 


Gift  suggestion  selling  is  more  productive  if  silverware  is 
sold  on  the  main  floor  and  the  customer  is  thus  constantly 
being  reminded  that  the  store  has  a  silverware  department. 

On  the  negative  side,  stores  usually  cannot  or  do  not  give 
the  department  sufficient  floor  space  to  adequately  display 
and  comfortably  sell  silverware.  In  addition,  the  department 
is  remote  from  its  related  table  service  items. 

Upper  Floor  Location.  The  decision  to  locate  silverware 
with  china  and  glassware  is  influenced  by  a  recognition  of 
its  place  with  merchandise  related  to  it  in  use.  Customers 
interested  in  silverware,  china,  or  glassware,  are  logical  pros¬ 
pects  for  sales  in  the  other  two  departments.  .\nd  since  the 
space  above  the  main  floor  is  not  as  yet  considered  as  valu¬ 
able  as  main  floor  space,  more  square  feet  usually  can  be 
allotted  to  the  department.  Another  factor  in  favor  of  co¬ 
ordinating  silverware,  glassware,  and  china,  and  p>ossibly 
table  linens,  is  the  great  opportunity  for  attracting  cus¬ 
tomers  through  new  ideas  in  displays,  promotions,  and 
selling. 

On  the  negative  side,  customers  associate  silver  with  fine 
jewelry,  sold  on  the  main  floor.  In  addition,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  secure  gift-sale  business. 

Regardless  of  the  location,  the  department  should  be 
given  an  air  of  exclusiveness  worthy  of  the  beauty  and  tra¬ 
ditional  sales  appeal  of  silver— emblem  of  family  standing, 
symbol  of  gracious  living,  prestige,  and  elegance.  This  may 
be  achieved  by  the  arrangement  and  displays  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  the  right  quality  lighting,  different  color  schemes, 
carpeting,  and  chairs  by  counters  or  cases. 

Displays  and  Selling  Areas.  To  meet  today’s  increasing 
demand  for  sterling  and  better  silverplate,  there  should  be 
adequate  space  to  display  all  of  the  different  kinds  of  silver¬ 
ware  carried  in  the  department.  In  most  silverware  depart¬ 
ments  surveyed,  holloware  is  displayed  far  in  excess  of  flat- 
ware  and  yet  the  sales  percentage  of  flatware  is  about  four 
times  that  of  holloware.  There  is  a  varied  and  wide  assort¬ 
ment  of  holloware  pieces,  and  many  of  them  do  require  con¬ 
siderable  space  for  display.  However,  to  operate  a  success¬ 
ful  silverware  department,  flatware  must  have  its  share  of 


display  space.  Today,  with  shadow  boxes,  the  new  display 
cases,  and  the  versatility  achieved  through  vertical  displays, 
it  is  possible  to  have  smaller  displays  of  flatware  throughout 
the  department.  Some  believe  that  50  per  cent  of  the  space 
should  -be  given  to  flatware  while  others  think  it  requires  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  space  for  holloware  displays.  ^ 
Space  should  be  planned,  also,  for  tables  with  attractive  '' 
settings  and  possibly  a  gift  section.  And,  lastly,  there  should  * 
be  a  comfortable  selling  area.  Frequently  the  purchase  ot  | 
silverware  involves  a  considerable  expenditure  on  the  part  j 
of  the  customer.  It  becomes  a  lifetime  possession  and  the  | 
pattern  selected  may  be  added  to  year  after  year.  This  is  j 
possible  if  the  patterns  are  created  by  old  established  fimis  , 
with  a  reputation  for  keeping  tlies  after  a  pattern’s  popu  f 
larity  diminishes.  | 

It  often  requires  time  to  make  such  an  important  sale  ^ 
and  the  customer  should  not  have  to  purchase  while  stand 
ing  in  a  busy  traffic  lane.  There  is  a  growing  trend  to  pro¬ 
vide  comfortable  chairs  for  customers  selecting  patterns.  It 
is  advisable  that  when  tables  are  lowered  to  be  convenient 
for  chairs,  they  be  so  designed  that  during  rush  seasons  the 
tables  can  be  raised  to  standing  height  and  chairs  be  re¬ 
moved  until  the  rush  season  is  over. 

Sterling  and  Plated  Flatware  Together,  Careful  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  relative  locations  of  sterling  and 
plated  flatware.  It  is  impossible  for  a  salesperson  to  suggest, 
show,  and  sell  sterling  if  she  sells  in  only  the  platedware 
section.  The  same  situation  is  true  for  a  salesperson  who 
sells  sterling  only.  If  the  customer  decides  she  cannot  pay 
the  price  of  sterling,  all  that  the  salesperson  can  do  is  direct 
her  to  the  platedware  section.  ? 

Most  customers  do  not  like  being  shifted  from  one  sec¬ 
tion  to  another  when  making  a  decision.  They  have  to 
start  from  the  beginning  each  time  and,  in  addition,  do 
not  have  the  comparative  merchandise  before  them,  A  ais- 
tomer  may  prefer  to  shop  where  she  can  consider  her  entire 
selection  together.  Separating  sterling  and  plate  also  often  | 
has  the  negative  result  of  resistance  to  suggestion  selling  v 
because  selling  effort  is  limited  to  one  kind  of  merchandise  [ 
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ST  E  R.L  I  N  G 


Vm  ma/iA  eoVufcrue  ^nou>s--  aiici  ^loects 

For  centuries  this  quality  mark  has  held  universal  respect.  Its  mean* 
ing  is  so  generally  accepted  as  a  standard  that  it  is  borrowed  in  many 
ways  to  describe  perfection  or  genuineness  —  for  instance,  a  man’s 
sterling  character. 

But  the  term  "STERLING”  belongs  to  the  silversmith  —  its  prestige 
is  a  valued  heritage  —  one  that  must  be  jealously  guarded. 

Handy  &  Harman  through  the  years  have  supplied  Sterling  Silver 
to  practically  all  American  silversmiths.  Strict  technical  laboratory 
controls  enable  us  to  "guarantee”  the  sterling  stamp  on  all  the 
products  of  these  silverware  customers.  This  is  an  important  reason 
why  the  quality  of  sterling  is  never  questioned. 


STORES 


The  beauty  of  high-quality  silverplate  is  shoxvn  in  this 
table  setting  with  its  sheer,  dainty  tablecloth,  etched 
glasses,  and  decorated  china  blending  with  Commu. 
nity’s  Morning  Star  pattern.  Courtesy,  Oneida,  Ltd. 


America’s  high-quality  silverplate,  in  flatware  and 
holloware,  helps  create  many  beautiful  table  settings 
for  the  average  American  home.  Eternally  Yours 
pattern.  Courtesy,  The  International  Silver  Co. 


SaMaking  Display  of  Silverware 


A  BEAUTIFUL  display  attracts  attention,  but  a  carefully 
•  planned  selection  and  coordination  of  the  items  plus  an 
outstanding  theme  sells  merchandise.  It  is  all  very  compli¬ 
mentary  to  the  retailer  for  women  to  visit  the  silverware  de¬ 
partment  and  study  the  place  and  table  settings  in  order  to 
gain  ideas  for  their  own  use.  However,  it  is  up  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  to  originate  a  harmonious  arrangement  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  department  for  attention-compelling  dis¬ 
plays  which  will  supplement  the  tables,  attract  the  shopper’s 
attention,  and  create  a  desire  on  her  part  to  buy. 

As  stated  elsewhere,  the  merchandise  on  display  should  be 
adequately  apportioned  between  flatware  and  holloware. 
Experts  who  have  studied  silverware  layouts  recommend 
that  individual  pieces  of  all  flatware  patterns  in  stock  be 
on  display  in  showcases.  They  have  found  that  chests  of 
flatware  sets  are  advantageously  displayed  in  shelving  or 
glass  wall  cases,  properly  lighted. 

A  well-planned  silverware  department  has  showcases,  wall 
cases,  shelving,  shadow  boxes,  and  tables,  and  may  have 
counters. 

Showcases.  New,  modern  showcases  have  been  designed 
to  display  flatware  pieces  with  the  lower  part  of  the  cases 
enclosed  for  reserve  stcKk.  Samples  of  all  flatware  patterns 
in  stock  should  be  on  display  in  these  cases.  place  setting 
in  each  case,  with  or  without  glassware,  breaks  the  monotony 
of  the  displayed  flatware  and  creates  interest  by  showing  the 
silverware  in  use.  The  place  mat  or  doily,  and  the  china 
and  glassware,  should  be  correct  for  the  silverware  used  and 
for  the  meal  or  occasion.  A  small  explanatory  sign,  such  as 
“Gay  Informal  Dinner’’  or  “Breakfast  Charm’’,  adds  to  the 
suggestion-selling  theme.  The  card  should  carry,  also,  the 
name  of  the  silverware  pattern,  price  per  place-setting,  and 
manufacturer,  and  the  name  of  the  china  and  crystal. 


Questions  Requiring  Answers 

1.  Is  the  display  space  properly  divided  be* 
tween  flatware  and  holloware? 

2.  Do  you  display  every  flatware  pattern  you 
have  in  stock? 

3.  Do  you  have  several  place  settings  arranged 
in  showcases?  Do  you  show  place  settings 
with  an  assortment  of  extra  place  pieces? 

1.  Do  you  have  timely  table  settings  that  at¬ 
tract  the  customer  to  the  silver  and  not 
primarily  to  the  china,  crystal,  or  center 
decoration  ? 

5.  Do  you  have  an  infants'  and  childrens' 
silverware  section  ? 

6.  Is  there  an  assortment  of  silverware  in 
chests  on  display? 

7.  Do  you  have  vertical  displays  of  flatware? 

8.  Do  you  have  a  representative  selection  of 
serving  pieces  on  display? 

9.  Are  there  selling  signs  accompanying  the 
displays? 

10.  Are  the  display  signs  clean  and  attractive 
and  do  they  tell  the  selling  story? 

11.  Are  the  showcases  and  other  attraction  cen¬ 
ters  brightly  lighted? 

12.  Does  the  entire  department  have  the  right 
quality  of  light  throughout? 


ki?  V 
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THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  1847  ROGERS  BROS. 

It  is  America’s  first  silverplate.  It  is  America’s 
finest  silverplate.  Call  your  customer’s  attention  to 
the  “1847”  on  the  back  of  each  piece  —  the  year- 
mark  that  symbolizes  over  a  century  of  silvercraft. 
1847  ROGERS  BROS,  has  features  usually  found  only 
in  solid  silver: 

1.  EXTRA  HEIGHT  AND  DEPTH  OF  ORNA- 
MENT:  See  how  in  each  pattern  the  design  is 
cleanly  cut  and  high-raised. 

2.  EXTRA  WEIGHT  AND  PERFECT  BALANCE: 
Notice  how  heavy  and  substantial  each  piece  of 
1847  Rogers  Bros,  feels  in  your  hand,  yet  the 
weight  is  perfectly  distributed. 

3.  EXQUISITE  DETAIL  IN  WORKMANSHIP: 
made  possible  only  by  expensive  extra  operations. 

4.  PERFECTION  OF  FINISH:  The  skilled  touch 
of  experts  gives  1847  Rogers  Bros,  its  beautiful 
lustre  finish. 


ADORATIO.N 


ETERNALLY  YOLRS 


REMEMBRANCE 


AMERICA’S  HNEST  FOURSOME 

OF  SILVERPLATE  DESIGNS  .  .  . 

FIRST  LOVE  .  .  .  Richly  detailed 
decoration  in  high  relief. 

ADORATION  .  .  .  Highly  raised  orna¬ 
ment,  gleaming  panels  and  delicate 
border. 

ETERNALLY  YOURS  .  .  .  Modem, 
beautifully-sculptured,  with  openwork 
in  handles.  •> 

REMEMBRANCE  . .  .  Veto— a  roman¬ 
tic  floral  pattern  in  the  spirit  of  today. 

For  information  write 
1847  ROGERS  BROS.  Division 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  COMPANY,  MERIDEN,  CONNECTICUT 


•ix-piece  tea  and  coffee  set  showing  the  beauty  of  high  qtiality  decorated 
't  >  plate.  Community's  Ascot  pattern.  Cotirtesy.  Oneida  Ltd. 

Deep,  glass  showcases  may  he  used  for  display  ot  hollo^’ 
ware.  The  pieces  should  be  arranged  with  a  coordinated  , 
selling  theme.  Do  not  crow'd  the  displays. 

Wall  C  ]ases.  Unobstructed  cases  of  glass  permit  customers 
to  view  the  merchandise  at  close  range.  Lighting  is  highly 
important  in  such  displays.  They  too  should  be  carefully 
arranged  by  related  items  and  patterns. 

Flatware  sets  in  open  chests  can  be  displayed  in  deep 
glass  showcases,  glass  wall  cases,  or  shelving.  A  plastic  trans¬ 
parent  covering  or  entire  plastic  container  protects  the  silver 
in  an  open-shelving  display  and,  if  the  right  quantity  of  light 
is  used,  the  silverware  sets  are  most  effectively  shown. 

Plastic  coverings  keep  the  silver  clean,  but  this  advantage 
is  gained  at  the  cost  of  preventing  customers  from  getting 
the  feel  of  the  pattern.  Much  of  the  charm  of  silver  is  in 
the  weight,  balance,  and  proportion  of  the  pattern  and  this 
is  most  appreciated  in  handling  it.  Op)en  displays  invite 
every  visitor  to  inspect  the  merchandise.  Many  prospects 
in  search  of  a  gift  hesitate  to  ask  prices  through  fear  of  being 
embarrassed  by  prices  beyond  their  budget.  A  real  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  value  of  and  desire  for  pieces  of  holloware 
is  often  created  in  the  minds  of  people  who  are  “just  looking 
around.” 

Shadow  Boxes.  These  are  relativelv  recent  and  dramati¬ 


cally  effective  display  mediums,  particularly  it  adequately 
lighted  and  vividly  trimmed.  They  may  be  built  in  the  wall 
or  in  the  shelving.  The  theme,  the  color,  the  lighting,  and 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  merchandise  are  all 
of  equal  importance.  They  are  especially  effective  as  atten¬ 
tion  getters.  Here  are  some  ideas  for  their  use:  To  introduce 
a  new  pattern  to  display  matched  flatware  and  holloware 
together;  to  show  children’s  silverware,  or  your  wide  assort¬ 
ment  of  flatware  patterns,  or  an  individual  high-priced  tea 
or  urn  set;  to  tie  in  with  a  national  advertisement;  to  show 
period,  seasonal  or  special  occasion  place-settings;  to  carry 
oui  a  ilepartmental  color  theme,  with  colored  glassware  and 
( hina  shown  with  the  silver. 

Display  Signs.  Few  displays  tan  be  called  complete  with¬ 
out  small,  neat,  descriptive  signs  which  tell  what  the  dis¬ 
play  is  (such  as  a  lunt  heon  place  setting),  ami  whether  the 
silver  is  sterling  or  plate;  and  give  the  name  of  the  silverw'are 
pattern,  ami  the  name  of  whatever  glassware  and  china  is 
used.  1 

.Many  stores  have  the  policy  of  listing  the  price  on  display 
'  signs,  particularly  the  price  of  flatware,  individual  pieces, 
place  settings,  and  sets.  .Signs  can  be  an  aid  to  selling;  but 
it  is  essential  that  they  be  in  correct  proportion  to  the  dis¬ 
play,  done  in  the  right  color,  and  clean  ami  attractive. 
The  Sterling  Silversmiths  Guild  ot  .Vmerica  supplies  attrac- 
ti\e  six-piece,  plate-setting  price  cards  of  neat,  readable, 
nnilorm  style., 

Functional  Displays.  According  to  the  space  availaltic. 
the  functional  display  of  silverware,  with  china,  glassware, 
and  table  linens,  may  be  a  place  setting,  a  tray  for  one 
person,  a  table  for  two,  a  table  for  six  or  more,  or  a  buffet 
or  table  setting  fcjr  tea,  buffet  supper  or  cocktail  party. 

Spotless  cleanliness,  freshness,  and  correctness  are  three 
“musts"  for  any  of  them.  They  may  be  colorful  or  gleam¬ 
ing  white.  Occasionally  the  tables  shoitld  be  arranged  dra¬ 
matically.  {Continued  on  page  Iti) 

.4  correctly  lighted  table  setting,  beautiful  in  its  gleaming  sim¬ 
plicity  with  silver,  china,  glassware,  table  cover,  candles  and 
centerpiece  in  harmotfy,  International’s  1810  sterling  pattern, 
Syracuse’s  M^hite  Shell  Edge  china  pattern,  and  Libbey’s  Em. 
bas^  glassware  pattern.  Courtesy,  The  International  Silver  Co, 


Below  at  left,  a  place  setting  correct  in  every  detail.  The  centerpiece  of  roses  and 
the  rose-pattem,  damask  tablecloth  carry  out  the  decoration  of  Oneida’s  Heir¬ 
loom  Sterling,  Damask  Rose  pattern.  The  undecorated  glassware  and  simple  lines 
of  the  china  emphasize,  by  contrast,  the  rose  theme.  Courtesy,  Oneida  Ltd. 

Below  at  right  a  place  setting  that  shows  the  beauty  in  correctly  coordinating  silver, 
china,  crystal,  and  linens.  Gorham’s  Chantilly  pattern  harmonizes  with  the  china 
decoration  and  the  etched  goblet.  Courtesy,  The  Gorham  Co. 


QoldeiirUMed  JbiAiUfie 
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Golden-liuecl  Dirilyte  flatware  and  hollow-ware  are  being  received  with  sensational 
enthusiasm  by  dealers  and  the  public.  Dirilyte  is  a  beautiful  metal  alloy,  solid,  not 
plated,  the  color  of  gold  all  through.  It  tempts  even  those  customers  who  already  own 
sterling.  Its  practicality  in  use  gives  rise  to  a  tremendous  word-of-mouth  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Its  moderate  price  makes  it  easy  to  sell. 

Many  department  stores  and  jewelry  stores,  including  very  famous  ones,  are  having 
great  success  with  Dirilyte.  They  hnd  plenty  of  support  from  magazines  and  stylists. 
Good  Housekeeping  has  given  Dirilyte  its  seal  of  approval. 

.\nd  we  back  up  Dirilyte  with  a  hne  program  of  national  advertising  and  dealer  aids, 
including  a  magnificent  full-color  booklet,  mat  services,  radio  scripts,  and  display  ma¬ 
terial.  .\n  outstanding  program  for  Spring  is  under  way. 

Get  in  touch  with  us  for  further  information.  You,  too,  can  get  in  the  stream  of 
Dirilyte  success. 


DIRILYTE  CO.  OF  AMERICA  INC.,  KOKOMO,  IND. 


1  WEST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Guaranteed  by 
.Good  Housekeeping  y 


STORES 
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Vertical  displays  that 
attract  attention  and 
sell  merchandise. 
Left:  A  bridal  dis¬ 
play  with  sterling  siL 
ver  'attached  to  a 
photograph  of  a  New 
England  church. 
Right:  A  unit  which 
displays  a  place  set¬ 
ting,  a  chest  of  ster¬ 
ling  and  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  patterns. 
Courtesy,  The  Toivle 
Silversmiths. 


These  functional  displays  should  be  changed  frequently. 
Women  are  always  looking  for  new  ideas  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  tables  on  which  they  use  much  the  same 
silverware,  china,  and  glassware,  day  after  day. 

Party  Settings  for  Any  Week:  Birthdays;  prenuptial 
showers;  weddings;  anniversaries;  cocktail  parties;  children’s 
parties;  sports  events:  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  skiing,  and 
other  sports  in  season. 

Everyday  Settings  for  Any  Week:  Breakfast,  formal  lunch¬ 
eon;  informal  luncheon;  afternoon  tea;  formal  dinner;  in¬ 
formal  dinner;  buffet  supper;  tray  meals. 

Seasonal  Table  Settings:  St.  Valentine’s  Day  in  February: 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  in  March;  Easter  in  March  or  April; 
.Mother’s  Day  in  May;  graduations  and  weddings  in  May 
and  June;  hot-weather  meals  and  outdoor  parties  in  June, 
July  and  August;  back-to-school  parties  in  September  and 
October;  student  football  parties  in  October  and  November; 
Hallowe’en  parties  in  October;  Thanksgiving  Day  settings 
in  November;  Christmas  and  New  Year  parties  in  December. 

Suggestion  Selling  Displays.  The  entire  silverware  stock 
is  adaptable  to  gift  and  suggestion  selling  and  surveys  show 
that  a  lai^e  percentage  of  sales  are  for  gifts.  Displaying  re¬ 
lated  types  of  merchandise  together  will  aid  materially  in 
focusing  the  customer’s  attention. 

Silverware  for  infants  and  children,  including  flatware, 
holloware,  and  toilet  articles,  can  be  interestingly  displayed 
in  one  permanent  section  with  a  name  of  its  own— as,  for 
example,  “Gifts  for  the  New  Arrival’’.  If  space  p>ermits,  a 
small  table  should  be  permanently  assigned  to  party  settings, 
regularly  changed  for  different  party  occasions.  Whatever 
party  theme  is  selected,  a  temporary  display  of  gifts  suit¬ 
able  for  the  occasion  should  supplement  the  table  settings 
and  focus  attention  on  “buying”  and  not  merely  “eyeing”. 
Vertical  Displays.  A  modern,  novel  method  of  display¬ 
ing  flatware  alone,  in  chests,  or  in  place  settings,  is  achieved 
by  attaching  the  pieces  to  plaques.  Illustrated  above  are  tw'o 
vertical  displays,  one  with  the  plaque  framed  as  a  photo¬ 
graph.  This  type  of  display  is  most  versatile.  It  can  be 
shown  in  a  window  and  later  transferred  to  the  silverware 
department.  Such  displays  may  be  placed  on  showcases, 
tables  or  wallcases. 

The  Right  Lighting.  Silverware  will  not  show  off  to  ad¬ 
vantage  unless  it  is  prop>erly  lighted,  regardless  of  the  spa¬ 


ciousness  of  the  department  or  the  attractive  arrangement 
of  its  merchandise.  Correct  lighting  means  better  displays, 
increased  emphasis  on  the  merchandise  and  more  restful 
light  for  the  eyesight  of  salespeople  and  customers.  A  light 
of  too  intense  power  focused  on  a  mirror  finished  tea  ser¬ 
vice  is  blinding  and  forces  the  prospect  to  look  away  im¬ 
mediately. 

There  are,  in  general,  three  typtes  of  lighting,  and  silver¬ 
ware  requires  a  clever  combination  of  all  three  to  bring  out 
the  beauty  and  gleam  of  the  silver. 

Attraction  lighting  contributes  brightness  to  the  display 
and  causes  the  silver  to  sparkle.  Appraisal  lighting  distri¬ 
butes  the  correct  quality  of  light  at  the  point  of  sale.  Atmos¬ 
phere  lighting  is  the  overall  lighting  of  the  ceiling,  walls, 
and  showcases.  Blue  light  or  other  warm  colors  enhance  the 
silver,  while  yellow  and  the  cool  colors  seem  to  dull  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  may  be  a  little  more  costly  to  install  properly 
balanced  lighting  but  it  will  soon  pay  dividends  in  attention- 
compelling  displays. 

Silverware  depends  on  highlights  to  give  it  form  and 
sparkle.  Fluorescent  strip  lighting  is  very  satisfactory  in 
wallcases  and  shadow  boxes  and  it  is  preferable  they  be  light¬ 
ed  from  both  sides  and  top  by  concealed  units.  The  bright¬ 
ness  of  a  Blament  lamp  reflected  on  silver  will  enhance  its 
natural  brilliance.  Easily  mounted  spotlights  offer  a  flexible 
means  of  creating  sparkling  highlights  on  polished  silver¬ 
ware.  However,  it  should  be  understood  that,  while  fila¬ 
ment  lamps  increase  the  natural  brilliance  of  the  metal, 
they  cause  it  to  look  more  ostentatious  than  it  will  appear 
on  the  purchaser’s  table.  This  has  resulted  in  customers’  dis¬ 
content  with  their  purchases. 

A  combination  of  fluorescent  and  filament  lamps  seems 
to  give  the  best  results  for  window  displays.  The  fluorescent 
tempers  the  light  and  gives  a  daylight  effect  while  the  fila¬ 
ment  brings  out  the  sparkle  and  brilliance  of  the  silver. 
This  same  dramatic  effect  may  be  used  in  an  interior  shadow- 
box  display  by  combining  the  fluorescent  and  filament 
lamps. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  an  effective  lighting  plan 
for  interiors  is  indirect  lighting  over  wall  cases  (or  shelving) 
and  built  in  shadow  boxes;  fluorescent  lamps  in  showcases, 
wall  cases,  and  display  shelving;  filament  lamps  in  shadow 
boxes,  and  filament  spotlights,  directed  on  table  settings  and 
other  displays,  to  pick  up  the  sparkle  of  the  silver  and  glass¬ 
ware  as  well  as  the  gleam  of  the  linens  and  china. 
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you  II  have  more  and  more  calls  for 
the  silverplate  uiith  these 


. 


You  will  moke  a  quicker  sale  when  you  say 
that  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silverplate  is 
"Sterling  Inlaid."  It's  so  easy  to  show  how 
two  blocks  of  sterling  silver  are  inlaid  at 
the  backs  of  bowls  and  handles  of  the  most 
used  spoons  and  forks. 

It's  such  convincing  proof  that  Holmes  & 
Edwards  is  different  and  so  much  better  than 
ordinary  plate  or  silverplate  that  is  only 
extra  plated. 
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Through  advertising  women  are  being 
told  to  look  for  the  word  "inlaid"  on  the 
back  of  a  Holmes  &  Edwards  teaspoon. 
Show  it  to  them.  It's  a  sure  sales 
clincher. 

You'll  be  proud  to  show.  too.  the 
beauty  of  Holmes  &  Edwards  designs. 
They  ore  illustrated  above  (from  left): 
Lovely  Lady,  Danish  Princess,  Youth 
(all  made  in  U.S.A.). 

For  information  write 
HOLMES  &  EDWARDS  DIVISION 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  COMPANY 
MERIDEN,  CONNECTICUT 


tores 


'P'  E\V  other  items  in  a  store,  today,  are  more  widely  na- 
-*•  tionaliy  advertised  than  is  silverware.  I'here  has  l>een 
an  increase  in  appropriations  by  silversmiths  lor  sterling 
lineage.  This,  added  to  the  silverplate  advertising,  has  meant 
literally  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  1947  to  promote  silver¬ 
ware,  both  sterling  and  high  quality  silverplate,  to  all  in¬ 
come  groups.  C>onsumer  interest  is  kept  ali\e  month  after 
month  by  l  oth  national  magazine  and  ratlio  advertising. 
.Vccording  to  Leading  National  Advertisers,  which  reports 
some  90  jx'r  cent  of  total  m.agazine  advertising,  1946  silver¬ 
ware  advertising  was  as  follows:  sterling,  280  {tages.  ,S1,- 
121,901;  silverplate,  231  pages,  $1,425,59.5. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  thought  that  peak  adver¬ 
tising,  such  as  prior  to  June,  the  bride’s  month,  and  prior 
to  December,  the  gift  month,  brought  the  greatest  returns. 
Recent  statistics  show  that  practically  any  month  in  the 
year  is  "bride’s  month’’  and  it  is  known,  of  course,  that 
birthdays,  anniversaries,  and  other  gift  occasions  occur 
monthly.  In  addition  to  the  gift  idea,  families  and  indivi¬ 
duals  purchase  silverware  for  their  own  use,  either  starting 
a  new  pattern  or  adding  to  their  present  supply. 

It  might  be  an  interesting  experiment  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  a  store  to  collect  all  of  the  national  silver¬ 
ware  advertisements  which  have  run  this  year,  compiling 
a  report  on  the  number  and  size  of  advertisements  monthly 
and  the  magazines  in  which  they  appeared.  Leading  con¬ 
sumer  magazines  are  very  glad  to  supply  retailers  with  their 
readership  in  the  store’s  shopping  area.  To  these  figures 
add  the  number  of  people  who  listen  to  the  weekly  radio 
broadcast  s|>onsored  by  The  International  Silver  Company. 
The  grand  total  will  give  the  amount  of  free  advertising 
the  silverware  department  has  acquired  during  the  year. 

With  this  data,  compare  the  store’s  silverware  advertising 
and  other  promotions,  particulaftiy  its  tie-in  with  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  by  brand  names.  In  addition,  survey 
the  department  to  see  if  it  is  ready  to  meet  and  serve  these 
consumers  who  daily  are  being  encouraged  to  buy  and 
own  beautiful  silverware.  .Much  of  the  money  spent  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  is  lost  unless  the  stores  in  the  community 
coordinate  their  promoting  and  selling  with  this  great 
campaign. 

.Analyzing  silverware  sales,  by  months,  it  is  noted  that 
the  leveling  out  of  national  advertising  has  not  been  fol¬ 
lowed  bv  a  more  even  distribution  of  monthly  sales  in  de¬ 
partment  stores.  If  department  stores  would  capitalize  on 
this  tremendous  nation-wide  advertising  through  advertis¬ 
ing  in  local  newspaj}ers,  identifying  the  store  as  handling 
nationally  advertised  brands,  and  tying-in  with  the  national 
monthly  advertising,  the  curve  of  silverware  sales  would 
show  less  seasonal  variation,  and  the  sales  would  be  in¬ 


creased  and  made  more  uniform  throughout  the  year. 

Silversmiths  are  spending  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
their  national  advertising  and  are  backing  this  up  with  a 
well  regulated -high  quality  product,  on  which  rep>eat  fill-in 
sales  can  be  promoted  constantly.  The  silverware  depart¬ 
ments  have  a  great  opportunity  in  coordinating  their  local 
advertising  with  the  theme  of  the  national  advertising. 

Table  4  shows  the  ratio  of  the  department’s  monthly  sales 
to  the  department’s  annual  sales,  by  Federal  Reserve  Dis¬ 
tricts  for  1945. 

For  all  districts,  43.8  per  cent  of  the  1945  business  was 
in  October,  November,  and  December.  The  Philadelphia 
District  has  the  high  percentage  of  52.1  per  cent  for  these 
three  months.  The  reptort  further  records  no  newspaper 
advertising  percentage  for  January  or  February. 

Both  the  1945  and  1946  total  results  show  very  low  silver¬ 
ware  sales  and  few  dollars  spent  for  newspaper  advertising. 
Let  us  take  the  percentages  and  apply  them  to  four  differ¬ 
ent  volume  stores. 
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0.4% 

1.2% 

0.6% 

1.3% 

.$3,000,000 

$12,000 

$144 

$18,000 

$234 

8.000.000 

32.000 

384 

48.000 
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15,000,000 

60,000 
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90,000 

1,170 

25,000,000 

100,000 

1,200 

150,000 

1,950 
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are  riditu- 

louslv  low  in  view  of  the  amount  spent  in  national  adver- 
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At  Higbee’s,  Cleveland,  a  silverware  department  that  made  itself  known  in  its  com¬ 
munity.  Far  left:  The  island-arranged  showcases,  containing  place-setting  displays  of 
flatware,  provide  maximum  customer  service.  Note  the  shadow  boxes  containing 
vertical  place-setting  displays.  The  department  is  well  lighted  with  bright  attraction 
lighting  in  showcases,  wall  cases,  and  shadow  boxes.  Center:  During  the  Higbee  Parade 
of  Silver,  table  settings  and  supplementary  groupings  of  silver  were  displayed  on  an 
upper  floor.  Right:  One  of  the  many  ivindou’s  that  carried  out  the  theme  is  this 
formal  arrangement  of  a  bride’s  ivindow. 


U  '  I  M 


tisinf*  and  the  great  }K)tential  silverware  sales,  particularly 
in  sterling  and  high  quality  silverplate.  Many  jewelry  stores 
are  spending  a  much  higher  jjercentage  for  advertising  and 
find  it  prohtable  to  do  so.  Considering  1948  sterling  sales 
|X)ssibilities  it  might  l)e  gcK)d  business  to  appropriate  more 
advertising  dollars  to  the  silverware  department,  thereby 
increasing  volume  sufficiently  to  still  maintain  a  normal 
ratio  of  advertising  costs  to  sales. 


The  silverware  department  should  be  promoted  monthly 
just  as  is  any  other  department  carrying  consumer-demand 
merchandise.  If  plans  were  made  to  increase  business  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  year,  the  last  three  months’  sales 
would  undoubtedly  increase  also. 

rhroughout  the  year  silverware  has  a  strong  gift  appeal. 
But  the  promotional  possibilities  of  inducing  women  to 
select  and  purchase  patterns  according  to  their  own  in- 


TABLE  4 

SILVERWARE  DEPARTMENT'S  MONTHLY  SALES  %  TO 


ANNUAL  SALES  IN  1945 
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January  . 

.  6.3 

5.9 

6.2 

6.5 

4.4 

5.4* 

5.9 

5.0 

5.6 

6.0 

3.5 

5.5 

3.9 

4.9* 

February  . 

.  7.7 

5.8 

5.0 

6.0 

4.4 

5.3* 

5.7 

6.0 

6.0 

4.0 

2.8 

5.2 

4.4 

5.8* 

March  . 

.  11.2 

6.6 

6.3 

7.3 

4.8 

6.5* 

6.1 

6.9 

6.7 

5.0 

3.5 

6.7 

5.6 

7.2* 

April  . 

.  5.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.2 

4.6 

5.2* 

6.1 

5.5 

5.8 

6.0 

4.2 

5.5 

5.1 

5.5* 

May . 

.  6.7 

7.1 

7.5 

6.9 

6.9 

7.7* 

6.9 

7.3 

7.1 

6.0 

5.6 

9.8 

6.1 

7.3* 

June  . 

.  7.6 

7.2 

7.1 

7.2 

6.5 

6.9* 

7.6 

7.5 

7.7 

7.0 

6.3 

6.5 

17.6 

7.4* 

July  . 

.  5.2 

4.8 

5.4 

5.0 

4.6 

5.8* 

5.3 

5.2 

5.5 

5.0 

3.5 

5.1 

6.1 

6.0* 

August . 

.  6.5 

6.0 

5.5 

5.8 

5.2 

6.3* 

6.3 

7.4 

6.4 

6.0 

5.6 

5.4 

4.2 

6.4* 

September  . 

.  7.2 

6.8 

6.5 

6.9 

6.5 

6.8* 

7.0 

6.1 

7.4 

7.0 

5.6 

5.1 

5.9 

6.8* 

October  . 

.  8.5 

9.6 

9.3 

9.3 

9.9 

8.6* 

9.9 

9.0 

9.5 

11.0 

11.3 

9.1 

8.8 

8.7* 

November  . 

.  11.7 

13.6 

13.5 

13.6 

19.6 

12.0* 

13.2 

12.7 

12.3 

15.0 

16.9 

13.3 

11.5 

12.6* 

December  . 

.  16.4 

20.6 

21.7 

19.3 

22.6 

23.5* 

20.1 

21.4 

20.1 

22.0 

31.0 

22.8 

20.8 

21.4* 

*  Silverware  sales  reported 

with  jewelry  sales. 
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upper  left,  an  advertisement  that  has  a  three-fold  selling  theme; 
a  special  occasion,  a  wide  assortment  of  nationally  known  brand 
ed  patterns,  and  the  sale  of  sterling  by  place  settings.  Above,  a 
promotion  of  ten  sterling  patterns  with  the  theme  of  personally 
selecting  a  pattern  and  starting  with  place  settings  and  adding  to 
them  over  a  period  of  time.  At  left,  coordination  of  selling  for 
better  living  by  Abraham  &  Straus  promoting  the  opening  of 
their  new  silverware  department  in  conjunction  with  chitui,  glass¬ 
ware,  home  appliarwes,  and  kitchenware. 


dividual  tastes  have  been  neglected.  This  requires  a  per¬ 
sonalized  treatment  according  to  the  size  and  type  ol  com¬ 
munity. 

Retailers  who  invited  women  to  bring  in  their  treasured 
traditional  silverware,  and  displayed  it  in  their  dejrart 
ments,  were  so  overwhelmed  tty  the  customers’  resjtonse 
that  it  was  practically  impossible,  in  some  stores,  to  show 
all  of  the  pieces.  The  interest  in  the  silverware  and  the 
idea  was  greatly  undei  estimated. 

Retailers  should  follow  through  on  the  initiative  taken 
by  silversmiths  in  emphasizing  the  everyday  use  of  sterling, 
repeating  the  fact  that  it  can  be  used  morning,  noon,  and 
night  for  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner.  The  old-fashioned 
idea  that  sterling  is  a  “company”  service  is  out.  .\dvertis 
ing  should  be  directed  to  selected  groups  inducing  them 
to  buy  individual  pieces  or  place  settings  and  thus  accumu¬ 
late  a  complete  set  of  sterling  of  their  own  choice.  Such 


January, 


The  biggest 


single  item  to  bring  new  sales  .  .  .  new  customers  .  .  . 
into  your  store  .  .  .  again  .  .  .  again  .  .  .  and  again 


Illustrated  are  the  three  most  popular  sizes, 
all  available  in  either  crystal  or  ebony  glass 
with  Sterling  Silver: 

Decanter  Size  — 5'/i"  Retail  price  $6.00  Incl.  Fed.  Tax 

Goblet  Size  — 3%"  "  "  $4.00  "  ”  " 

Tumbler  Size  — 2%"  "  "  $3.00 


See  your  Frank  M.  Whiting  representative  or  write  to 


MERIDEN,  CONN 


mmmu  m\ 

CT*HE  Manchester  Silver  Company 
started  the  standardization  of  Ster¬ 
ling  Silver  Flatware  manufacturing  as  a 
new  departure  from  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  methods.  Today  our  many  em¬ 
ployees  are  wielding  the  most  modern 
high  speed  tools  to  pnjduce  Sterling 
Silver  Flatware  the  Manchester  way. 

In  obtaining  Manchester  perfection  no 
sacrihce  is  made,  artistic  or  otherwise,  to 
produce  any  of  the  2.i  beautiful  full 
weight  patterns. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  Manchester 
pioneered  in  making  Sterling  Flatware 
available  to  department  stores  for  pro¬ 
motional  programs.  Our  poliiT  continues 
to  be  one  erf  cooperation. 


TWO 

OF 
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If  you  are  not  already  a 

MMCHESTGR 

account,  acquaint  yourself  with  our  mer¬ 
chandise  .  .  .*  its  construction,  beauty, 
weight,  finish,  etc.  Consider  the  possi¬ 
bilities  our  line  holds  for  your  set-up. 


The  name  M.\NCHESTFR  has  been 
synonymous  with  the  hnest  in  solid  silver 
for  generations. 


MANCHKSTGR  SILVER  CO. 

frovidence,  Rhode  Island 

*  knife  handles  particularly. 


t-ADROONETTE 


promotions  can  be  through  newspaper 
advertising,  direct  mail,  or  radio.  Whv 
not  send  attractive  mailing  pieces  lo 
members  of  women’s  clubs,  business 
women,  a  selected  list  of  better  charge 
accounts,  students  in  a  graduating 
class,  brides-to-be,  and  other  such 
groups? 

Other  promotions  ideas  are: 

1.  The  maintenance  of  a  silver  wan 
display  in  your  store’s  Bridal  Shop. 

2.  Telephone  selling. 

■i.  Outside  selling.  (Other  depart¬ 
ments  are  now  engaging  in  thu 
type  of  selling.) 
f.  Time-payment  plans. 

5.  .V  competent  sjjeaker  to  address 
women’s  clubs,  displaying  samples 
of  silver  ware. 

b.  Using  the  abundant  promotional 
material  of  all  types  made  available 
to  you  l)y  rirost  silversmiths. 

7.  Store  training.  .Schedule  rc*gular 
meetings  to  discuss  new  merchan¬ 
dise.  Traveling  salesmen  are  foun¬ 
tainheads  of  knowledge  on  the  his¬ 
tory,  design,  and  selling  points  ol 
silver. 


fl^ilverware  Requirew 
Pronioiing  &  AdvertlHiniC 

The  following  sales  stim¬ 
ulants  are  provided  by  silver¬ 
ware  manufacturers: 

Counter  cards,  window  cards 
and  signs  (art  work  done 
by  the  best  in  the  field). 
Price  folders  (very  effective 
when  used  as  statement  en¬ 
closures  to  a  select  list  as 
well  as  to  give  to  prospects 
at  the  counter). 

Art  work,  mats  and  phut«»- 
graphs  (eliminating  to  a 
great  degree  art  costs). 
Radio  copy  and  suggested 
newspaper  copy  (radio  spot 
announcements  fur  various 
lengths  of  time  used). 
Traveling  displays  (unus¬ 
ually  attractive  fur  windows 
or  shadow  box  displays. 
These  are  lent  to  dealers 
without  charge). 
Permanent  displays  (pur¬ 
chased  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  making). 
Memorandum  merchandise 
(for  special  events  and 
occasions). 
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STORES 


Training  Silverware 
Salespeople 

The  qualities  of  sterling,  first  quality  silverplate, 
(Kjpular  priced  silverplate,  and  low  priced  silver- 
plate. 

The  influence  of  historical  periods  on  the  design 

The  quality  and  value  features  of  holloware, 
such  as  smooth,  durable  joining  of  the  parts,  the 
balance  lines,  and  the  multiple  uses  of  many  of 
the  pieces. 


A  card  from  the  Guild  Table 
Service  and  Bridal  Register. 
The  information  regarding  the  customer  and  the  flahvare  pieces 
is  listed  on  the  front.  On  the  back  are  spcues  for  the  holloware 
pieces,  china,  arid  crystal.  The  binder,  index,  and  an  initial  supply 
of  190  cards  can  be  purchased  from  the  Sterling  Silversmiths 
Gusld  which  also  supplies  additional  cards. 

^USTOMERS  usually  spend  a  substantial  sum  for  sil- 
^  verware  or  can  be  encouraged  to  do  so'if  the  stock  is 
available,  the  merchandise  correctly  arranged,  and  the  sales- 
})eople  well  trained.  Manufacturers  make  several  qualities 
and  prices  of  silverware,  both  sterling  and  silverplate.  While 
the  individual  brand  names  of  these  lines  signify  definite 
qualities  to  the  manufacturer,  often  they  are  not  interpreted 
in  specific  quality  terms  to  the  prospective  customer.  Those 
selling  silverw'are  should  know  all  of  the  brand  names  car¬ 
ried  and  the  selling  features  of  each. 

Arrange  the  department  so  that  salespeople  have  an  op- 
|x>rtunity  to  suggest  and  sell  high  priced  sterling  or  lower 
priced  silverplate.  You  cannot  expect  a  sales  staff  to  make 


Knowledge  of  Correct  Usage. 

It  Is  Essential  to  Know: 

How  flatware  is  placed  on  a  table. 

Where  serving  flatware  pieces  are  placed. 

How  to  arrange  a  correct  place  setting. 

How  to  set  a  table  correctly  for  any  meal. 

How  to  coordinate  silverware,  glassware,  china, 
and  table  linens  so  that  they  are  harmonious  for 
the  meal  and  the  occasion. 

Knowledge  of  Silverware  Selling  Technique. 

It  Is  Essential  to  Know  How  to: 

Sell  the  beauty,  prestige,  value,  and  pride  in 
ownership  of  silverware. 

Present,  show,  and  demonstrate  the  correct  use 
of  silverware. 

Sell  larger  sets,  meeting  the  demand  for  complete 
services,  particularly  of  high  quality  silverplate. 

Step  up  sales  by  knowing  the  features  of  sterling 
and  higher  priced  quality  plate. 


the  most  effort  possible  or  to  use  their  greatest  selling 
ability  if  the  stock  they  have  to  sell  is  limited  to  a  narrow 
assortment. 

S|)end  time,  and  money  if  necessary,  to  give  them  the 
background  knowledge  necessary  for  intelligent  selling,  and 
train  them  to  correctly  show  and  sell  silverware.  Two  books, 
of  great  value  to  anyone  selling  sterling,  are  The  Story  of 
Sterling  and  The  Fine  Art  of  Selling  Sterling  Sih'er.  Both 
of  these  books  can  be  obtained  from  the  Sterling  Silversmiths 
(iiiild  of  America. 

Knowledge  of  Merchandise. 

It  Is  Essential  to  Know: 

What  sterling  and  silverplate  are  and  how  they 
are  manufactured,  decorated,  and  finished.  Other¬ 
wise,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  explain  to  custom¬ 
ers  the  added  value  of  higher  priced  merchandise. 

The  patterns— plain,  semi-ornate,  or  ornate-the 
suitability  of  each,  their  names,  and  by  whom  they 
were  manufactured. 


Start  customers  on  a  new  pattern  or  encourage 
them  to  add  to  their  present  pattern.  r 

Sell  holloware,  including  high  priced  sets.  [ 

Promote  and  follow  through  on  gift  purchases. 

Suggest  other  items.  i 

Build  a  jjersonal  following. 

Recommend  constant  use  and  proper  care  ot  t 

silverware.  { 

Customer’s  Records.  A  customer’s  file  should  be  kept  of  | 
all  patterns  and  pieces  purchased.  .A  loose-leaf  binder  t 
containing  cards  or  sheets  with  the  flatw'are  pieces  printed  | 
on  one  side  and  the  holloware  pieces  on  the  other,  is  most  r 
easily  adapted  to  quick,  efficient  recording.  ■ 

The  sheets  should  be  filed  alphabetically  by  customers'  . 
last  names.  If  the  purchase  is  for  a  gift,  the  name  should, 
of  course,  be  that  of  the  recipient.  : 

.A  bride-to-be  usually  selects  her  own  pattern  and  her  j 
relatives  and  friends  are  made  aware  of  it.  A  store  can 
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\  FEATURE 

PACIFIC  SILVER  CLOTH 
BECAUSE 


“It  is  the  only  product  which  actually  prevents 
tarnish  with  lifetime  effectiveness.” 

“It  saves  women  hours  of  polishing  drudgery 
and  the  embarrassment  of  setting  tarnished  sil¬ 
ver  before  guests.” 

“In  chests,  it  preserves  the  original  luster  of  sil¬ 
verware  .  .  .  makes  the  silver  more  attractive  to 
customers  and  saves  my  salespeople  the  time- 
consuming  job  of  repolishing.” 


“It  speeds  the  sale  of  silverware  by  eliminating 
the  objection  to  polishing.” 

“It  shows  that  my  store  is  alert  to  the  needs 
of  my  customers.” 

“It  adds  a  profitable  line  to  my  store  .  .  .  creates 
store  traffic.” 

“It  gives  me  an  extra  sales  feature  and  an  im¬ 
portant  selling  point." 


^  •  m 


A  nation-wide  survey  now  being  conducted  reveals  that  7  out  of  every  8  leading 
jewelers  and  department  stores  already  carry  items  made  of  Pacific  Silver 
Cloth,  and  more  often  than  not  the  eighth  store  has  them  on  order! 

The  chances  are  that  your  store  carries  Pacific  Silver  Cloth.  Are  you  getting 
the  maximum  benefit? 

This  product  is  consistently  advertised  in  leading  national  magazines.  Tie 
in  by  means  of  local  advertising,  window  displays,  counter  cards,  statement 
stufTers  (free  mats  and  other  sales  helps  available  on  request). 

Line  your  storage  drawers  and  closets  with  Pacific  Silver  Cloth  to  preserve 
the  factory-bright  appearance  of  your  silverware  stock.  Request  that  your 
flatware  suppliers  pack  their  silver  in  chests  lined  with  Pacific  Silver  Cloth  to 
save  you  the  task  of  repolishing. 

When  you  sell  place-settings,  recommend  to  your  customer  that  she  buy 
pocketed  rolls  made  of  Pacific  Silver  Cloth.  They’ll  save  her  many  hours  of 
polishing,  and  you’ll  save  the  cost  of  the  give-away  rolls  you  must  now  supply. 

Dealers  find  it  pays  to  feature  Pacific  Silver  Cloth.  Ask  your  distributor 
about  silver  chests,  wraps,  rolls,  bags  and  packets  made  with  Pacific  Silver 
Cloth,  or  write  to  Pacific  Mills,  Dept.  STl,  214  Church  St.,  New  York  13. 


ACTUALLY  PREVENTS  TARNISH! 
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lender  an  appreciated  service  if  it  is  in  a  position  to  inform 
customers  of  the  chosen  pattern  and  what  pieces  have 
already  been  purchased  as  gifts.  Frequently  customers  shop¬ 
ping  for  gifts  can  be  interested  in  starting  or  adding  to  their 
own  silverware. 

I'he  Guild  Table  Service  and  Bridal  Register  and  cards 
are  supplied  by  the  Sterling  Silversmiths  Guild  of  .\merica. 
It  provides  one  of  the  best  methods  of  building  a  sterling 
silver  business.  The  Guild  sends,  with  the  book  and  cards, 
complete  instructions  on  the  opieration  and  use  of  the  system. 


Protection  and  Care  of  Silverware.  A  sale  is  not  complete 
without  advice  to  the  customer  on  the  care  of  silverware, 
particularly  sterling.  A  few  high  pmints  are: 

Use  it  daily.  If  necessary,  rotate  the  pieces. 

Minor  scratches  give  sterling  a  more  beautiful 
and  durable  finish  and  the  soft  luster  or  patina  of 
heirloom  pieces. 

Wash  immediately  after  use  with  hot,  soapy 
water. 


Above:  Cherished  silver  protected  from  tarnish  in  a 
chest  lined  with  Pacific  Mills  Silver  Cloth — flannel 
impregnated  with  a  silver  comptmnd.  The  holloware 
in  the  drau’er  is  further  protected  with  a  Silver  Cloth 
u'rap.  Below:  Wraps  for  protecting  holloware,  and 
rolls  for  protecting  flatware.  Courtesy,  Pacific  Mills. 


Rinse  in  hot  water  and  carefully  dry. 

Keep  the  silverware  in  anti-tarnish  containers  or 
wrapped  with  cloth  which  prevents  tarnishing. 

.Vlways  use  a  reliable  silver  polish.  Do  not  use 
chemical  cleaning  methods  such  as  boiling  in  an 
aluminum  container  with  salt  and  scxla  added  to 
the  water.  This  methcxl  does  remove  tarnish 
but  it  is  particularly  ruinous  to  ornamented  silver 
which  requires  a  certain  amount  of  oxidization  or 
tarnish  in  the  low  areas  of  the  design  to  bring  out 
the  Ix'auty  of  the  high  lights  of  the  ornamentation. 

If  used  at  all,  it  should  be  restricted  to  bowls  of 
spcx>ns  and  tines  of  forks  which  have  been  used 
with  eggs;  the  oxidized  part  of  the  pattern  should 
never  be  immersed. 

Salt,  sulfur,  grease,  rubl>er  bands,  gases,  and 
smoke  will  cause  discoloration  and  will  actually 
injure  the  metal  if  allowed  to  remain  long. 

Each  customer  should  be  given  a  pamphlet  containing 
detailed  instructions  on  care.  These  are  available  from  the 
Sterling  Silversmiths  Guild  of  .America  and  from  individual 
sterling  manufacturers. 

Cause  of  Silver  Tarnish.  Silver  tarnishes  from  one  cause 
only— the  silver’s  reaction  to  sulfur  compounds,  forming 
silver  sulhde.  Sulfur  gases  in  the  air,  particularly  hydrogen 
sulhde,  cause  tarnishing.  In  the  home,  silver  may  tarnish 
from  contact  with  sulfur  in  focxl.  such  as  eggs,  which  can 
be  removed  by  polishing. 

Today,  whether  in  the  store  or  in  the  home,  more  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  preventing  excessive  tarnish¬ 
ing.  Cloths  that  are  labelled  "anti-tarnish”  and  "tarnish- 
proof"  are  free  from  sulfur  (as  is  often  used  for  finishing  and 
dyeing  fabrics)  and  will  tiot  cause  tarnish.  However,  such 
cloths  do  not  preclude  tarnishing.  F,or  a  cloth  to  prevent 
tarnish  it  must  be  treated  with  a  compound  which  neutral- 
izQ6  the  hydrogen  sulfide.  Because  silver  is  the  metal  most 
effective  in  attracting  and  holding  hydrogen  sulfide,  it  makes 
the  best  preventive.  cloth  impregnated  with  a  silver 
compound  which  will  prevent  the  cloth-protected  silverware 
from  tarnishing  is  on  the  market. 

.Silver  chests  or  drawer  trays  may  be  lined  with  this  treated 
cloth  or  the  silverware  may  be  wrapped  in  appropriately 
sized  wraps,  rolls,  or  bags.  The  wraps,  rolls  and  bags 
should  be  recommended  with  each  sale.  Because  tarnish 
presention  is  tinknown  to  many,  it  would  be  a  real  service 
to  include  this  information  in  the  silverware,  particularly 
the  sterling,  advertising.  Stores  may  find  it  a  sale  incentive 
to  give  the  bags  and  rolls  to  the  customer,  particularlv  on 
purdiasc's  over  a  predetermined  amount. 

.Stoles  are  open  to  the  public  alxmt  50  to  51  hours  a  week 
out  of  the  total  1()8  hours  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  total 
time,  .\dequate  protection  of  the  silver  during  the  hours 
when  the  store  is  closed  would  les.seu  its  exposure  to  air  and 
materially  decrease  tarnishing.  At  closing  time,  the  tarnish- 
preventive  cloth,  cut  in  appropriate  letigths.  can  Ik*  laid 
over  the  silverware  in  cases  and  the  large  hollow-ware  pieces 
can  be  wrapped.  In  addition  to  this  precaution,  all  silver¬ 
ware  in  reserve  stmk  should  Ik'  so  protected  at  all  timcN. 
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Table  Settings— the  Right  Way 

Z"’ ORREC I  NESS  is  the  keynote  in  arranging  place,  dinner  knives  and  forks.  While  these  are  the  most  Ire- 
^  table,  and  buffet  settings.  The  proper  coordination  of  tpiently  purchased  place  settings  they  do  not  necessarily 
table  rovers,  silverware,  china,  glassware,  center-pieces,  and  include  the  only  assortment.  Individual  likes  or  needs 
tandles  are  all  equally  im|x>rtant.  The  display  may  be  for  shoidd  be  considered.  .\  customer  may  prefer  a  dessert 
breakfast,  lunch,  or  dinner;  or  for  any  occasion  such  as  a  sprxm  (which  can  lie  used  for  soup  in  plates,  dessert,  and 
bridge  or  cocktail  party,  a  wedding,  a  child's  party,  or  a  cereal)  to  the  cream  spxxm.  .She  may  decide  that  the 
<>eas(jnal  (xcasion;  or  it  may  be  a  period  setting  in  which  luncheon  knife  and  fork  are  suitable  for  her  dinner  service 
the  glassware  and  china  must  carry  out  the  jxriod  design  and  add  another  teaspoon  and  a  coffee  spoon  to  make  up 
(»f  the  silverware.  the  eight-piece  place  setting.  The  oyster  fork  and  iced  bev- 

.\  basic  six-piece  place  setting  usually  consists  of  the  erage  spoon  are  also  frequently  needed  pieces.  Display  and 
following  pieces:  I'easpcxm,  regular;  luncheon  knife  or  din-  suggest  place  settings  including  other  place-setting  pieces 
Iter  knife;  luncheon  fork,  regular  or  dinner  fork;  salad,  such  as:  Cocktail  or  oyster  fork;  coffee  sp<x>n  (after¬ 
pastry,  or  fish  fork,  medium;  cream  soup  spoon;  and  butter  tiinner) ;  dessert  or  cereal  spoon;  iced  beverage  spoon:  extra 
Npreader.  tea.s|)<K)n;  hollow  handle  butter  spreader. 

A  basic  eight-piece  place  seating  has  lx)th  luncheon  and  {Continued  on  page  53) 


Silverware,  china,  crystal,  table  covers,  and  decorations  harmonize  to  fully  carry 
out  the  period  theme.  In  arranging  table  settings  careful  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  selection  and  pUuement  of  each  piece.  .Above  at  left,  “English 
Gadroon”  pattern  representing  the  Georgian  period;  at  right.  Sovereign  pat¬ 
tern  representing  the  Early  American  or  Colonial  period;  courtesy  of  The 
Gorham  Company.  Below  at  left,  “English  Shell"  representing  the  English 
Georgian  period;  right,  “Modern  Classic"  pattern  representing  the  Modem 
period.  Courtesy,  Lunt  Silversmiths. 
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Arranging  Place  Settings.  I'he  knowledge  of  correct  table 
arrangement  of  the  flatware  is  essential  if  the  pieces  are  to 
lx?  correctly  displayed.  In  addition,  many  customers  re(|uire 
advice  on  appropriate  table  settings.  'Fhere  are  a  few  gen¬ 
eral  rules.  The  placement  of  pieces  prior  to  service  is  as 
follows: 

Alt  knives  (except  butter  spreader)  are  placed  to  the 
right  of  the  plate,  each  in  order  of  use,  with  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  knife  facing  toward  the  plate. 

The  butter  spreader  is  placed  across  the  top  or  right 
side  of  the  butter  plate  with  the  knife  edge  towaril  the 
center  of  the  plate. 

All  forks  (except  the  oyster  fork)  are  placed  to  the  left 
of  the  plate,  in  order  of  use,  with  the  tines  of  the  fork  up. 
The  oyster  fork  is  placed  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  plate 
after  the  knives  and  spoons. 

All  spoons  are  placed  to  the  right  of  the  knives,  in  order 
of  use. 

There  are  certain  pieces  which  are  not  placed  on  the 
table  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal: 

The  five  o’clock  teaspoon  or  the  after-dinner  coffee  spoon 
is  placed  on  the  saucer  when  the  tea  or  coffee  is  served. 
The  ice  cream  fork  is  placed  at  right  of  ice  cream  plate 
when  ice  cream  is  served.  The  fruit  knife  is  placed  at  right 
of  the  plate  in  order  of  use  at  breakfast,  but  at  dinner,  on 
the  finger  bowl  plate  or  at  the  right  of  plate  before  fruit 
is  served.  The  dessert  fork  and  spoon  appear  on  the  dessen 
plate  at  left  and  right  of  the  finger  bowl. 

The  correct  placing  of  some  of  the  important  serving 
pieces  is  as  follows: 

The  pastry  server  is  placed  before  the  hostess  when  she 
is  ready  to  serve.  The  berry  or  salad  serving  spoon  is  placed 
before  the  hostess  with  the  dish  of  berries  or  fruit.  The 
cold  meat  fork  is  placed  on  the  platter  which  is  passed  to 
each  person.  The  gravy  ladle  is  placed  on  the  tray  of  the 
gravy  boat.  It  is  placed  in  gravy  boat  or  tureen  when 
served  to  each  person.  The  jam  or  conserve  spoon  is  placed 
on  the  table  next  to  the  dish,  and  placed  in  the  dish  when 
ready  to  serve.  The  pickle  or  olive  fork  is  placed  on  the 
table  next  to  the  dish,  and  placed  in  the  dish  when  ready  | 
to  serve.  The  salad  dressing  ladle  is  placed  on  the  table 
next  to  the  dish,  and  in  the  salad  dressing  dish  when 
ready  to  serve.  The  knife  of  the  carving  set  or  steak  set  is  1 
placed  on  the  right  of  the  platter  and  the  fork  on  the  left  f 
when  the  meat  course  is  served. 

Glassware  and  China.  Glasses  are  placed  at  the  right  with 
the  water  glass  above  the  knife.  If  there  are  additional  I 
glasses,  they  are  placed  to  the  right  of  the  water  glass.  F 
Tumblers  are  correct  for  breakfast,  footed  tumblers  for  I 
luncheons  and  buffet  suppers,  and  goblets  for  formal  and  [ 
informal  dinners  and  formal  luncheons. 

When  service  plates  are  used  they  remain  on  the  table 
until  the  heated  course  is  served.  Bread  and  butter  plates 
are  placed  on  the  left  above  the  forks.  They  are  correct  for 
both  formal  and  informal  service. 

Table  Linens.  An  eight  to  16  inch  drop  of  the  tablecloth 
is  considered  correct.  The  napkin  may  be  placed  on  the 
service  plate  or  to  the  left  of  the  forks. 


COUBTESY»  ONEIDA  LTD. 
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vith  SALES  APPEAL 
by  REED  &  BARTON 


Reed  &  Barton  leadership  is  proof  of  the  filing  power 
of  l>eauty!  For  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter,  Reed 
&  Barton  Silversmiths  have  been  famed  for  fine  crafts¬ 
manship.  Their  authentic  designs  build  both  prestige  and 
profits  for  you! 


REED  &  BARTON  STERLING  FLATWARE  PAHERNS  AMONG  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 


Connoisseurs  consider  Reed  &  Barton  flatware  patterns 
among  the  world's  most  beautiful.  From  the  clean  simplicity 
of  Pointed  Antique,  America’s  oldest  pattern,  to  the  rich 
detail  of  Francis  First,  of  French  Renaissance  inspiration, 
they  reflect  the  finest  art  of  their  periods. 


Superior  in  weight  and  finish.  Reed  &  Barton  Sterling  Hollow 
Ware  is  noted  for  the  rare  beauty  of  its  superbly  executed 
patterns.  Reed  &  Barton  is  justly  famous,  the  world  over, 
for  tea  and  coffee  services  —  masterpieces  in  solid  silver! 
Their  range  of  fine  Sterling  Hollow  W  are  offers  a  wide  choice, 
from  sandwich  plate  to  vegetable  dish  to  serving  dishes  of 
all  kinds,  as  well  as  beautiful  centerpieces. 


REED  &  BARTON  SILVERPLATE  IS  NEAREST  TO  STERLING  IN  QUALITY 


Each  piece  of  Reed  &  Barton  Plated  Hollow  Ware  is  fash¬ 
ioned  with  the  same  infinite  care  as  the  solid  silver  pieces. 
Noted  for  its  superior,  long-lasting  construction,  it  is  prized 
for  the  beauty  of  its  many  designs.  From  tea  and  coffee 
services  to  serving  dishes,  Reed  &  Barton  Silver  Plated 
Hollow  Ware  is  available  in  a  wide  variety  of  pieces,  and  is 
next  to  sterling  in  quality! 


reed  &  BARTON,  S I  LV  E  RS  AA ITH  S,  TAUNTON,  MASSACHUSETTS,  ESTABLISHED  1824 

NEW  YORK,  170  Broadway  BOSTON.  lOU  Statlor  Bldg.  CHICAGO.  Morchondb*  Mart 
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Blanking.  Long  flat  sheets  of  sterling  silver  or  base 
metal  (for  silverplate),  already  rolled  to  the  desired 
thickness,  are  fed  through  a  machine  that  stamps  out 
the  blanks  and  spoons.  This  is  the  first  step  shown  in 
the  progressive  illustrations  of  spoon  and  fork  manu¬ 
facturing  on  the  opposite  page.  Courtesy,  The  Inter, 
national  Silver  Co. 


Rolling.  The  blanks  are  cross.rolled  crosswise  (No.  2 
in  spoon  illustration)  and  lengthwise  (No.  3  in  spoon 
illustration).  Then  they  are  grade-rolled  to  distribute 
the  metal  to  important  points  for  balance  and 
strength  (No.  4,  spoon  illustration).  No.  2  in  the  fork 
illustration  shows  the  rolled  fork  blank.  Courtesy, 
The  Gorham  Co. 
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ILVER  has  held  an  intriguing  fascination  for  man 
from  the  early  dawn  of  history.  Its  glorious  beauty, 
durability,  and  workability  ranked  it  in  the  beginning  as 
one  of  earth’s  most  precious  metals.  Its  use  in  the  making 
of  articles  of  tableware  goes  back  as  far  as  we  can  trace  the 
history  of  civilization  itself.” 


SiLVKR  is  a  precious  metal,  soil  and  white,  with  a  high 
luster.  Next  to  gold,  it  is  the  most  malleable  and  ductile 
ot  all  metals  and,  in  its  pure  state,  is  too  soft  for  commercial 
use.  For  example,  a  spoon  of  pure  silver  woidd  bend  and 
linally  break  in  ordinary  use. 

Stkri.inc  Sii  vkr  is  pure  silver,  with  copper  added  oi  al- 


Designing.  New  silverware  designs  are  created  by 
foremost  industrial  designers  whose  skill  and  origi- 
ruility  influence  the  style  trend  of  the  entire  industry. 
A  design  must  possess  a  permanent  appeal — lasting 
motifs  in  silver  answering  the  demands  of  a  more 
discriminating  public.  Courtesy,  The  Gorham  Co. 


Modeling.  An  enlarged  model  of  the  design  is  fash¬ 
ioned  in  red  wax.  About  twice  the  size  of  a  table 
spoon,  it  permits  every  minute  detail  of  design  to  he 
brought  out  and  modeled  to  perfection.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  models  made  prior  to  the  casting  of  the  sil¬ 
ver  master  model.  Courtesy,  International  Silver  Co. 


The  ilanniaeture  of  Silverware 
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Outline-blanking.  The  rolled  blanks  are  cut  to  shape. 
This  process  gives  outline  to  the  individual  pieces.  Here  the 
spoon  or  fork  becomes  recognizable  as  the  surplus  material 
is  removed  from  around  it  (Nos.  5  and  6  in  the  spoon  illus¬ 
tration  and  Nos.  3  and  4  in  the  fork  illustration).  Cottrtesy. 
The  International  Silver  Co. 


Die- stamping.  The  design  of  the  handle  is  produced  in  a 
drop  press  by  the  use  of  two  precision-built  steel  dies  into 
which  the  pattern  has  been  cut.  The  lower  die  gives  the 
pattern  to  the  front,  and  the  upper  die  or  “force”  gives  the 
design  to  the  back  of  the  handle  (Nos.  7  and  8  in  spoon 
illustration).  Courtesy,  The  International  Silver  Co. 


loycd  to  it,  to  overcome  the  ductility  of  the  silver.  .-Ml  siker 
stamped  “sterling”  must  contain  925  parts  of  pure  silver  in 
every  1000  parts  of  metal.  The  other  75  parts  are  copper. 

Sii.VKRPi.ATF.  is  a  base  metal  with  an  overall  plate  of  pure 
silver.  The  base  metal  (an  alloy)  consists  approximately 
of  64  per  cent  copper,  18  per  cent  nickel,  and  18  fjer  cent 
zinc. 

■Stainless  Steel,  used  for  the  blades  of  knives,  is  an  alloy 
composed  mainly  of  steel,  nickel,  and  chromium.  It  has 
generally  greater  strength  than  steel  and  is  resistant  to 
tarnish,  corrosion,  and  stains. 

Sterling  and  silverplate  are  manufactured  in  much  the 
same  way.  Pictured  here  are  the  most  impiortant  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  steps,  in  sequence,  in  manufacturing  spoons  and  forks. 

{Continued  on  page  62) 


Manufacturing  a  spoon.  Left  to  right,  top  row:  1.  Blank 
cut  from  sheet  metal;  2.  Cross  rolled  to  widen  blank;  3. 
Rolled  lengthwise;  4.  Rolled  to  vary  thickness;  5.  Blank 
punched  from  rolled  metal.  Bottom  row:  6.  Blank  before 
striking  in  die;  7.  Struck  in  die  to  form  mold;  8.  Stnwk  in 
die  ready  to  clip  edges;  9.  Edges  clipped  ready  for  finishing; 
10.  Finished  spoon.  Courtesy,  Reed  &  Barton. 


Manufacturing  a  fork.  Left  to  right:  I.  Blank  cut  from 
strip  stock;  2.  Rolled  to  vary  thickness;  3.  Blank  punched 
from  rolled  metal;  4.  Blank  ready  to  strike  in  die;  5.  Tines 
punched;  6.  Struck  in  die  ready  to  clip  edges;  7.  Edges 
clipped  ready  to  finish;  8.  Finished  fork.  Reed  ir  Barton. 
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Rouge  polishing.  This  is  another  finishing  process. 
The  pieces  are  held  against  cotton-wheeled  buffers  to 
which  various  rouges  and  compounds  are  applied. 
Silver  may  be  given  a  high,  bright  finish;  a  butler 
finish  which  has  the  appearance  of  old  silver  that  has 
been  rubbed  and  polished  for  years;  a  gray  finish, 
whiter  than  a  butler;  a  patina  finish,  applied  to  sterU 
ing,  to  give  it  the  soft,  lustrous  finish  tfutt  is  enhanced 
by  use.  Cfmrtesy,  The  Gorham  Cttmpany. 


Engraving.  This  is  one  of  many  decorating  methods 
used  for  silverware.  The  distinguishing  features  of 
engraving  are  its  smooth  cut,  often  polished  lines  and 
rut  appearance  of  the  design  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
piece.  The  engraver,  ivith  engraving  tools,  cuts  out 
and  removes  tiny  parts  of  the  metal  to  form  the  de¬ 
sign.  Engraving  is  used  for  ftcrsorwli'ed  mono’nrrm. 
ming  of  the  owner's  initials.  Courtesy,  Reed  6-  Barton. 


Chasing.  Another  method  of  decoration.  The  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features  of  chasing  are  the  raised  design 
and  the  appeararwe  of  the  design  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  piece.  The  metal  is  pushed  aside  rather  than 
cut  out.  Decoration  is  done  b\  hand  wirh  small 
tools  and  purwhes  forced  into  the  metal  with  tap¬ 
pings  of  a  hammer.  When  the  decoration  is  simply 
impressed  into  fiat  surfaces  it  is  called  flat  chasing. 
When  it  is  brought  ub  in  hieh  relief  b\  driving  out  the 
metal  from  the  inside  and  then  modeled  back  into 
detailed  form  it  is  called  repousse  chasing.  Courtesy, 
Reed  &  Barton. 


Finishing.  After  the  edges  are  clipped  (No.  9  in  spoon 
illustration  and  No.  7  fork  illustration),  the  sterling 
is  ready  for  finishing  and  the  base  metal  is  ready  for 
silverplating  by  electroplating.  Silverware  goes 
through  many  finishing  processes.  The  process  illus¬ 
trated  here  is:  Sand-bobbing.  The  pieces  are  held 
against  leather  or  walrus-hide  wheels  with  an  abra¬ 
sive  of  fine  pumice  attd  ril.  This  removes  surface  im¬ 
perfections.  Courtesy,  The  Gorham  Co. 


Electroplating  is  a  manufacturing  step  applied  to  ^ilva 
plate  only.  The  pieces  are  composed  of  the  base  metal  and 
must  be  covered  with  silver.  They  are  placed  on  racks  and 
immersed  in  large  tanks  in  which  are  bars  of  pure  silver  in 
a  silver  cyanide  solution.  By  the  use  of  electric  current, 
molecules  of  the  pure  silver  travel  from  the  bars  and  deposit 
themselves  on  the  metal  alloy.  I'he  racks  are  constantly 
moving,  agitating  the  solution  to  assure  an  even  distribu 
tion  of  silver.  The  amount  of  electric  current  and  the  length 
of  time  the  pieces  remain  in  the  tank,  determine  the  amount 
(thickness)  of  silver  deposited  on  the  pieces. 

Reinforcing  Silverplate  is  accomplished  by  two  meth- 
ods  of  adding  silver  to  areas  of  wear  such  as  the  back  of  the 
l.'owl  and  the  tips  of  forks  and  spoons.  In  the  inlaid  method, 
an  indentation  is  stamped  at  the  bowl  and  tip  of  the  flat 
blank.  Blocks  of  sterling  silver,  of  the  required  size,  are 
placed  in  these  indented  areas.  They  are  then  fused  or 
melted  into  the  base  metal.  The  pieces  are  later  silver- 
plated  by  electroplating. 

In  the  overlay  method  of  reinforcement,  the  pieces  are 
lirst  silverplated,  then  placed  in  plating  racks  and  a  layer 
of  sterling  silver  is  applied  to  the  bowls  and  backs  in  the 
exact  area  required.  I'his  method  is  also  called  “spot,” 
“sectional,”  or  “reinforced.” 
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A  NAME  WOMEN 


PATTERNS  WOMEN 


Customers  ask  to  be  shomi  ^^Community.” 
And  no  wonder  .  .  .  since  1902,  Community 
has  been  continuously  and  expertly  adver¬ 
tised.  Now  in  1948,  Life  and  twelve  other 
leading  magazines  carry  Community’s  full 
page  advertisements  to  a  total  readership 
of  109,000,000. 

Community  is  famous  for  its  beautiful  and 
popular  patterns  .  .  .  they  are  always  "in 
style.”  Community  is  famous  for  "The 
Finest”  Quality  .  .  .  expertly  made  and 
beautifully  finished  by  skilled  craftsmen. 

Community  is  Ldsj  to  Sell 


/ 


1  Challenge  to  lonth 

By  Sidney  R.  Baer 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  Stix,  Baer  and  Fuller  (annpanv 


Whiit’s  ahead  of  the  young  people 
in  retailing?  How  can  they  estab¬ 
lish  tiieir  careers  firmly  in  this  long, 
over-moneyed  periotl  of  jobs  easily 
had  and  easily  held?  We  asked 
Sidney  Baer,  and  Iiere  is  his  answer 

a  call  to  youth  to  put  into  literal 
practice  the  ideal  of  serving  the 
common  gotnl  first,  their  own  inter¬ 
ests  second.  This  challenge  comes 
from  a  man  who  has  himself  met 
challenges  successfully  and  who,  in 
addition  to  his  business  responsi¬ 
bilities,  is  very  active  in  the  civic 
affairs  of  St.  Louis. 

"'HE  vouth  of  the  world  have  liis- 
lory’s  greatest  challenge  belore 
them  today.  The  discovery  of  the  use 
of  atomic  energv  opens  ujj  avenues  ol 
progress  in  all  fields  of  human  en¬ 
deavor  uiulreained  of  a  decade  ago. 
The  development  of  airpower  now  en¬ 
ables  man  to  travel  faster  than  the 
speed  of  sound.  Distance  no  longei 
means  anvihing  in  terms  of  time.  The 
people  of  foreign  nations  toclav  are 
our  next  door  neighbors.  l  echnolog- 

STORES 


ical  achances  are  incrc-asing  produc¬ 
tion.  and  lowering  the  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  which  millions  of  under¬ 
privileged  people  throughout  the 
world  need  in  order  to  make  living 
wholesome.  Research  in  chemistrv 
and  engineering  has  made  tremend¬ 
ous  strides  during  and  since  the  re¬ 
cent  war.  Medical  achievements  will 
lengthen  man's  span  of  life,  and  will 
increa.se  the  cpiality  of  his  health. 

However,  with  each  scientific  dis¬ 
covery,  with  each  tc-c  hnological  victorv, 
the  tempo  of  life  speeds  up  and  living 
hc-comes  more  intense  and  complicat¬ 
ed.  .\ccorclingly.  the  social  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  acute.  If  the  youth 
of  the  world  are  to  cope  successfullv 
with  the  problems  of  this  complicated 
civilization,  their  preparation  for  life 
must  be  thorough,  ^^an  toclav  is  at 
the  crossroads;  if  he  goes  in  one  direc¬ 
tion.  progress  is  limitless:  if  he  goes 
in  the  other  direction,  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  disaster.  Man  must  learn 
that  he  can  not  live  by  brc*ad  alone  if 
he  is  to  achieve  contentment.  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  spiritual  pur|)osc-s  of 
life  must  lake  its  important  place 
above  the  materialistic  ambitions  of 
man  in  his  struggle  for  existence.  The 
brotherhood  of  man  must,  in  fact,  be 
inacticetl  and  lived,  and  be  more  than 
just  an  ideal  which  Jesus  Lhrisi 
preached  about.  Prejudice  and  intol¬ 
erance  must  be  lessened  and  freedom 
of  worship  fully  recognized. 

How  best  can  young  people  jiiepare 
themselves  for  the  greater  responsibili¬ 
ties  which  will  rest  upon  their  shoul¬ 
ders  as  thev  grow  oltlei  -  How  best 
can  thev  learn  to  intelligentlv  assume 
the  mantle  of  citizenship  in  this  great 
clemocracv.  in  a  nation  ot  Ireeclom  and 


liberty,  whose  progre-ss  and  strength 
springs  Irom  the  cpiality  ol  govern¬ 
ment  which  comc’s  from  its  iH-opler 
I'oclay  with  two  great  political  ideolo¬ 
gies  siniggling  for  world  supremacy, 
the  best  means  of  destioyiii"  ivranni- 
cal  forms  of  government,  which  are  ir¬ 
reconcilable  with  the  philosophy  of 
democracy,  is  by  making  our  form  of 
government  wot  k  so  well,  that  our 
nation  will  be  |)rosperous  and  strong, 
and  ibe  people  of  om  nation  con¬ 
tended.  secure  and  hap|)y. 

Education  is  ibe  onlv  wav  bv  whic  b 
voting  people  can  prepare  themselves 
for  life.  'T  his  does  not  mean  that  a 
college  c'clucalion  is  ;i  pierc-cpiisile  ol 
success  (although  most  helpful)  ,  for 
historv  is  full  of  examples  of  men  who 
have  achieved  great  heights  of  accom¬ 
plishment  in  all  fields  of  human  un¬ 
dertaking,  with  little  formal  educa¬ 
tion.  Education  is  available  today  to 
almost  anvone  in  some  form  or  other, 
if  the  individual  realiv  wants  to  learn 
and  to  study. 

.\  well  rounded  education  must  em¬ 
brace  a  number  of  things.  Every 
voting  person  should  endeavor  to  de¬ 
velop  a  broad  and  general  background 
of  cxhication  through  the  study  of  his¬ 
tory,  past  and  present,  and  throtigh 
the  sttidy  of  the  lives  ol  great  men. 
The  jjast  is  the  key  to  the  ftittire,  and 
is  alwavs  hel|)ful  in  etiabling  men  to 
meet  present  problems,  even  though 
those  problems  may  be  different,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  changing  social,  political, 
and  economic  picture. 

Everv  man  must  be  a  keen  student 
of  the  particular  field  which  he  ex- 
|K,‘cts  to  enter,  from  a  technical  stand¬ 
point.  whether  that  field  be  profession¬ 
al  or  business.  This  phase  of  one’s 
{C.ontimid  on  /wge  SI) 


puts  first  floor  traffic 
on  every  floor 


•  Small  ami  medium  size  stores  all  o\  er  the  eountry  imij 

have  long  asked  for  a  high  quality  electric  stairway  at  a  Ij  ^ 

price  they  could  afford  to  pay.  ]Now  .  ,  ,  Vi  estinghouse  engi-  fill  IB  •  W  W 

neering  and  research  have  supplied  the  answer  to  their  demand. 

Priced  at  a  level  to  make  the  use  of  moving 
stairways  profitable  in  smaller  stores,  the  new  Vi  estinghouse 
‘'Limited  Budget*’  Electric  Stairway  is  high  quality. 

It  has  deluxe  features  proved  in  years  of  large  stairw  ay  — | 

operation.  Two-step  leveling  at  top  and  bottom,  trip-pr<K)f  | 

combplates,  extende<l  handrails  at  top  an<l  bottom,  two  brakes ...  all 
these  and  many  other  features  assure  maximum  safety  and  con\enience.  | 

This  new  electric  stairway  also  has  an  unmistakably 
"deluxe”  appearance.  Its  beautiful  etched  an<l  anodized  aluminum 
balustrades  will  harmonize  with  and  enhance  the  eye  appeal  of  any 
store  interior.  Roomy  in  width,  generous  in  capacity,  it  speeds 
customers  to  upper  floors  effortlessly,  swiftly  and  dependably. 

For  complete  information,  write  to  the  Vi  estinghouse  Electric  (Corporation. 
Elevator  Division,  150  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J.,  on  your  letterhead  please. 


ouse 


Writ*  to  Westinghoose  for  your  copy  of  “The 
Now  limited  Budget  Electric  Stairway  ^ings  First 
Floor  Traffic  to  Every  Floor.”  Address  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corooration,  Elevator  Division, 
150  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  your 
letterhead  please. 
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WITH  DELUXE  FEATURES  AT 
A  LIMITED  BUDGET  PRICE 


On  Wet  Streets  and  Rain  (Continued  from  page  21) 


“The  Federal  government,  while 
spending  365  billion  dollars,  took  in 
but  156  billion  in  taxes.  So  it  had  a 
deficit  of  209  billions. 

“State  and  local  governments  took 
in  58  billions  in  taxes,  but  spent  only 
50  billions.  So  they  wound  up  about 
8  billion  dollars  ahead. 

“Individuals  and  corporations  came 
out  201  billion  dollars  better  off,  be¬ 
cause  their  income  was  773  billion  dol¬ 
lars  after  their  taxes  were  paid  and 
their  other  expenditures  were  527  bil¬ 
lions. 

“In  fact,  the  8  billion  dollar  sur¬ 
plus  piled  up  by  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  and  the  201  billion  dollar 
surplus  accumulated  by  individuals 
and  corporations  exactly  equaled  the 
Federal  deficit  of  209  billion  dollars.’’ 

This  means  that  the  government 
had  virtually  no  recourse  but  infla¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  avoid  the  deficit  of 
209  billions,  it  would  have  had  to  tax 
the  365  billions  it  spent  for  war  pro¬ 
duction  at  100  per  cent.  Which  is  just 
about  impossible.  To  illustrate,  let  us 
go  back  to  our  elementary  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Only  let  us  suppose  the  produc¬ 
tion  goal  is  64  bullets,  rather  than 
handkerchiefs.  Full  taxation  of  all 
war  income  would  mean  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  appropriate  all  the 
money  made  by  the  various  producers 
of  the  bullets.  This  would  balance  the 
income  and  output  (for  consumption) 
at  zero  and  zero,  but  just  how  would 
these  armament  producers  be  able  to 
exist? 

So  it  can  be  seen  that,  since  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  to  purchase  without  tax¬ 
ing  war  production  income,  it  was 
likewise  obliged  to  create  money  with¬ 
out  production,  buying  pKJwer  with¬ 
out  coincident  commodities.  In  brief, 
inflation  would  appear  to  be  inevit¬ 
able  with  the  advent  of  a  national  war 
emergency. 

.\11  right,  then,  inflation  was  in¬ 
evitable— and  we  have  it.  Is  it  perma¬ 
nent?  ,\re  there  any  solutions?  Any 
specific  ones?  Well,  here  are  three 
paragraphs  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Hughes’ 
column  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
December  7,  1947: 

“About  the  only  concrete  proposals 
•  that  have  been  advanced,  however,  are 
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those  of  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Eccles,  who  wants  the  banks  to  set  up 
some  special  reserve  accounts  in  order 
to  put  the  brake  on  loans.  He  would 
have  the  banks  required  to  hold  25 
per  cent  extra  in  specified  government 
securities  against  demand  deposits  and 
10  per  cent  extra  against  time  deposits. 

“What  Mr.  Eccles  seeks  to  do  is  to 
cut  down  on  the  bank  credit  potential 
which  resides  in  their  heavy  holdings 
of  government  securities.  This  would 
make  quite  a  dent  in  the  money  sup¬ 
ply  which  authorities  agree  is  an  in¬ 
flation  factor  of  the  first  order.  The 
hanks  own  their  huge  supply  of  gov¬ 
ernments  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  way  the  war  had  to  be 
financed  for  the  most  part.  (Italics 
supplied.) 

“But  against  the  proposal  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Chairman  was  ranged  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Advisory  Council.  It  was  point¬ 
ed  out  that,  if  the  squeeze  was  put 
upon  banks  in  this  way,  productive 
loans  would  also  be  endangered,  thus 
curtailing  the  very  thing  which  sooner 
or  later  will  lick  inflation.” 

What  is  this  “very  thing”  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Advisory  Council  claims 
will  eventually  defeat  inflation?  Obvi¬ 
ously,  “production  and  more  produc¬ 
tion.”  Is  this  the  answer  then?  Not 
according  to  the  recent  report  of  the 
President’s  Council  of  Economic  Ad¬ 
visors.  However,  in  fairness  to  those 
who  hold  the  latter’s  views  to  be  part¬ 
ly  political,  let  us  state  that,  while  in¬ 
creased  production  tends  to  lessen  the 
degree  of  inflation,  by  stimulating 
business  expansion  and  borrowing  in 
a  period  of  rising  prices,  it  likewise 
tends  to  add  peacetime  inflation  to 
that  of  wartime.  It  is  this  last  possi¬ 
bility  which  General  Electric,  by  the 
example  of  its  recently  announced 
price  reduction  policy,  hopes  to  dis¬ 
courage.  It  should  be  manifest  to  all 
that  ultimately  no  one  benefits  from 
inflation,  that  we  should  be  much 
better  off  were  it  curtailed  right  now. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  no  immediate 
cure— for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
inflationary  funds  have  already  been 
deposited  by  those  in  receipt  of  the 
government  checks  or  have  been  dis¬ 


tributed  through  the  usual  commer¬ 
cial  channels.  Real  income  from  com¬ 
modity  production  must  tlitrcfore 
necessarily  bear  the  burden. 

Still,  steps— such  as  Mr.  Eccles  and 
others  have  suggested— might  ol  course 
be  taken  to  relieve  the  situation.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  appear  to  be  politi¬ 
cal  and/or  economic  considerations 
which  always  operate  to  nullify  any 
specific  and  effectual  recommenda¬ 
tions  advanced. 

In  a  special  bulletin  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  24,  1947,  the  NRDGA  reveals  that, 
at  a  meeting  of  its  Board  of  Directon, 
one  of  the  nation’s  best-informed  indi¬ 
viduals  stated: 

“I  cannot  see  in  Government,  in 
Agriculture,  in  Labor,  any  influence 
which  will  weigh  to  the  extent  of  a 
single  ounce  to  prevent  inflation.” 

Possibly  he  has  been  misquoted, 
since  inflation  can  no  longer  be  “pre¬ 
vented.”  .\s  for  correcting  it,  perhaps 
he  might  well-advisedly  have  extended 
his  statement  to  be  all-inclusive.  For 
inflations  of  the  past  have  amply 
shown  that,  while  they  bring  into  the 
market  an  abnormal  demand  for 
goods,  productive  of  a  relatively  short 
boom,  in  the  end  they  are  only  re¬ 
versed  by  the  liquidation  and  deflation 
which— as  in  1921— attends  the  crash 
that  inexorably  follows. 

ASA  Standards  for 
Nylon  Hosiery 

T.^NDARDS  for  women’s  nylon 
hosiery  have  been  requested  by  the 
National  Association  of  Hosiery  Man¬ 
ufacturers,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Vice  .\dmiral  George  F.  Hus¬ 
sey,  Jr.,  USN  (Ret.),  who  has  just  been 
appointed  administrative  head  of  the 
American  Standards  Association.  The 
objective  is  to  assure  that  the  hosiery 
offered  the  consumer  will  fit  reason¬ 
ably  well,  that  those  designed  for  ser¬ 
vice  shall  wear  satisfactorily,  and  that 
they  are  made  without  skimping. 

In  accordance  with  .\SA  prexedure, 
the  standards  will  be  set  up  not  by 
manufacturers  alone,  but  by  meetings 
of  manufacturers,  distributors  and 
consumers  who  will  agree  on  what 
best  meets  the  needs  of  all. 
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for  modorn  retailers  ...  In  the  new  Remington  Rond 


electric  adding  machine,  cushioned  power  gives 


welcome  relief  from  harsh  ofRce  clatter.  You'll 


turn  out  more  work  with  new  ease  on  this  quieter, 


faster  model— with  its  longer,  streamlined  motor  bars 
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and  famous  KMcey  toiich^ontrol  keyboard.  All  feature  keys 


Cushioned  Power:  Built-in  steel  cushions 
reduce  noise  and  vibration  —  lessen  strain 
on  moving  ports— insure  smoother  operation 
and  longer  life. 


are  electrified— you  add,  subtract,  multiply  directly 


as  fast  as  your  flitgers  will  move.  For  full  details. 


Streamlined  Action:  Longer,  feother-touch 
motor  bars  and  compact  10-key  keyboard 
eliminate  finger  groping,  speed  every  opera¬ 
tion.  Completely  electrified. 


call  your  local  Remington  Rand  representative  or  write 


Dept.  NR>1,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 
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Dollar  Merchandising  (Continued  from  page  24) 


provide  the  vehicles  of  the  control  op¬ 
eration,  and  (3)  the  manner  in  which 
dollar  control  activities  should  fit  into 
the  organizational  structure  of  the 
smaller  department  store. 

Departmental  Delineations 

In  general,  systems  of  dollar  control 
fall  into  two  broad  categories:  (1) 
those  integrated  into  the  firm’s  regular 
accounting  records,  and  (2)  those 
which  do  not  depend  on  the  regular 
books  of  account  for  information.  The 
first  type  will  usually  represent  what 
is  termed  departmental  dollar  control. 

Departmental  control  data  are  in¬ 
variably  assembled  as  by-products  of 
regular  retail  accounting  procedures, 
under  which  sales,  customer  refunds, 
purchases,  markon,  transfers,  mer¬ 
chandise  returns,  discounts,  stocks, 
etc.,  are  audited  and  classified  by  de¬ 
partments.  In  most  cases,  department¬ 
al  delineations  will  in  part  reflect  the 
historical  development  of  the  business. 
Fre(|uently  there  are  too  manv  of 
these  departmental  delineations.  More 
often  the  character  and  numeric  de¬ 
signations  of  the  delineations  may  not 
1)0  conducive  to  maximum  efficiency. 

Nobody  can  make  a  hard  and  fast 
rule  about  the  “correct”  number  of 
departments  for  a  given  volume  store. 
But  it  is  always  wise  to  use  depart¬ 
mental  delineations  which  compare 
closely  to  those  used  by  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  of  the  NRDG.\  for  your 
own  volume  group.  Though  some 
exception  could  be  taken  to  this  sys¬ 
tem,  it  seems  to  be  firmly  rooted  in 
the  department  store  scene  today.  In 
recent  years,  both  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  and  other  private  groups  have 
patterned  their  departmental  break¬ 
downs  after  the  NRDGA  system.  In¬ 
cidentally,  it  is  surprising  how  many 
executives  have  to  continually  strug¬ 
gle  to  make  departmental  compari¬ 
sons  'to  NRDGA,  Federal  Reserve, 
and  other  data  because  of  differences 
ii\  departmental  numbering,  and  less 
frequently,  because  of  different  mer¬ 
chandise  compositions  within  particu¬ 
lar  departmental  designations.  While 
it  is  often  difficult  or  inadvisable  to 
remedy  the  latter  condition,  no  store 
should  find  it  difficult  to  bring  its  de¬ 


partmental  numbering  into  conformi¬ 
ty  with  the  NRDGA  system. 

Despite  constant  pressure  on  many 
stores  to  continually  expand  the  num¬ 
ber  of  departments  represented  in  the 
stock  ledger  and  other  books  of  ac¬ 
count,  there  are  definite  advantages 
to  limiting  the  extent  to  which  new 
“departments”  are  added.  Experience 
has  shown  that  excessive  subdivision 
will:  (1)  Result  in  increased  operat¬ 
ing  costs,  (2)  frequently  provide  a 
subterfuge  for  inadequate  develop¬ 
ment  and  use  of  classification  and  unit 
control  data,  and  (3)  cause  manage¬ 
ment  to  be  confronted  by  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  detail,  at  limes 
when  it  should  be  able  to  look  toivard 
details  and  not  be  required  to  build 
up  from  details.  Each  time  a  stock 
ledger  is  further  subdivided,  increased 
operating  costs  follow  in  accounts 
payable,  sales  audit,  and  iiuuimerable 
other  paper  handlings.  More  exjiense 
and  trouble  are  encountered  where 
departmental  data  must  be  consoli¬ 
dated  in  order  to  permit  comparisons 
to  other  store  and  store-groiq)  operat¬ 
ing  residts.  Moreover,  many  requests 
for  additional  departmental  break¬ 
downs  are  directly  traceable  to  a  lack 
of  unit  and  classification  controls. 

Gn  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
departments  may  be  inadetjuately  ex¬ 
tended  —  depriving  management  of 
much  potentially  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  this  is  the  result  of 
an  operating  problem— the  store  may 
not  possess  sufficient  register  depart¬ 
mental  designations  to  record  cash 
sales  for  a  new  department.  It  may 
be  that  the  dollar  volume  of  mer¬ 
chandise  items  embraced  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  delineation  is  unusually  large.  In 
this  case,  an  additional  breakdown 
might  be  added  at  a  relatively  high 
cost,  or  the  original  delineation  left 
undisturbed.  If  management  chooses 
the  latter  alternative  it  may  receive 
much  less  detail  than  is  desirable. 

Merchandise  Classifications 

Most  stores  today  can  profitably 
cmplov  some  form  of  a  second  type 
of  dollar  control,  based  upon  more 
detailed  dollar  statistics  evolved  in  a 
less  costly  manner  and  from  other 
than  the  regular  books  of  account. 


This  type  of  control  may  be  what  is 
frequently  described  as  classifuation. 
or  “dissection,”  control.  It  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  dividing  departmental  stocks 
into  groups  of  related  merchandise 
items,  corresponding  to  major  cate¬ 
gories  of  goods  carried  in  that  de¬ 
partment. 

Departmental  control  is  primarily 
a  management  tool.  Unit  control  is 
primarily  the  buyer’s  tmtl.  Cdassifita- 
tion  dollar  control  is  something  they 
l)oth  need  and  use.  Classification  fig¬ 
ures  can  become  the  practical  working 
tools  of  esery  buyer  and  every  mer- 
( handiser.  The  act  of  classifying  de¬ 
partmental  stocks  can  by  itself  lie  of 
great  aid  in  predetermining  appro¬ 
priate  merchandise  assortments.  \ 
monthly  classification  report,  compar¬ 
ing  dollar  sales  and  dollar  stocks  by 
classification  as  pert  entages  of  total  de¬ 
partment  dollar  sales  and  stocks  re¬ 
spectively.  helps  the  buyer  to  obtain 
maximum  sales  from  minimum  stocks, 
with  all  the  subsequent  gains  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  healthy  turnover  figures. 
Classification  tlata  t  an  give  jierspec  tive 
to  unit  controls  and  unit  activity,  and 
frequently  can  reach  out  anti  discover 
new  sectors  of  unexjiloited  business. 

Classification  controls  are  perhaps 
most  adaptable  to  the  smaller  store 
when  they  can  be  coordinated  with 
perpetual  inventory  systems  of  unit 
control.  This  is  probably  the  inosi 
flexible  and  least  expensive  of  the 
various  methods  available  for  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  classification  statistics. 

.Sales  data  are  simply  obtained  b\ 
multiplying  units  sold  by  selling  price; 
dollar  stocks  are  derived  from  multi¬ 
plication  of  units  on  hand  by  selling 
price.  Resultant  figures  are  then  re¬ 
capped  for  all  unit  control  cards  fall¬ 
ing  into  each  classification.  This 
method,  of  course,  omits  any  concern 
with  markon,  open-to-buy,  or  mark- 
downs  in  favor  of  a  simple,  inexpen¬ 
sive,  and  timely  report  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  stock-sales  relationships. 
It  will  be  noted  that  less  reliable 
classification  data  can  be  evolved  from 
the  physical  inventory  type  of  unit 
control  system,  for  all  sectors  of  the 
departmental  stock  will  rarely  be  in- 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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because  that  tag  means 

NARCO  QUAUTY  IS  CONTROLLED 


The  Narco*  quality  control  plan  benefits  everyone  from  con¬ 
verter  to  consumer.  Through  this  plan  only  those  fabrics  which 
have  been  tested  and  found- fully  serviceable  are  certified  by 
the  U.  S.  Testing  Co.  And  only  those  fabrics  are  permitted  to 
carry  the  Narco  certification  tag.  As  your  guarantee  of  quality, 
always  be  sure  to  TIE  ON  THE  TAG  THAT  SELLS.  ^ 


'■Narco  is  the  registered  trade  name  of  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  RAYON  CORPORATION,  261  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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By  Lew 


Hahn 


i%r' 


^JT^EEP  among  the  rugged  hills  of  Nevada,  a  prospei 
tor  made  his  weary  way.  The  old  burro,  loaded  witii 


the  scant  equipment  for  the  trip,  stopped  to  snatch  a  \»i$p  i^d 
of  sun-dried  grass.  The  man  p>aused  to  pick  up  a  hag  woi 
ment  of  rock  which  he  broke  with  a  blow  of  his  squav  a  p: 
pick.  Blowing  on  the  broken  edges,  he  studied  larefulh  wit 
the  stain  of  iron  oxide.  Here  and  there,  the  light  glintec  and 
on  specks  of  yellow.  He  looked  about  for  other  rock  cii  riel 
the  same  character.  Finally,  halfway  up  the  inouniai:  ant 
side,  he  came  upon  the  ledge  from  which  it  had  (orm  he 
A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  pulverize  a  sample  in  his  little  in 
iron  mortar  and  then  to  pan  it  in  his  old  skillet.  Whei  i|;ra 
he  had  washed  away  the  lighter  dross,  black  particles  (!  ^ 

iron  remained.  Carefully,  he  jarred  the  pan  again> 
his  other  hand  causing  the  black  grains  to  tumble  fo; 
ward  leaving  a  tail  of  yellow  colors.  He  had  found  gold 


Perhaps  nothing  else  which  can  happen  to  a  man  ir:  ^  jot 
the  material  world  excites  the  imagination  like  the  dis^  sto 
covery  of  gold.  The  realization  of  all  his  dreams  of  fabu  sto 
lous  possession  are  implicit  in  the  finding  of  the  prcciou' 
yellow  metal.  As  the  old  man  prodded  his  burro  acrw 
the  miles  of  alkali  flats  to  a  camp  where  the  richness  i 
his  strike  could  be  determined  in  an  assay  office,  he  wi 
sustained  by  one  racing  fancy  after  another. 


.\rrived  in  camp,  he  tried  vainly  to  keep  the  secret  i|  wi 
his  discovery.  Always  these  things  leak  out  in  a  minitii  be 
camp,  and  he  was  watched  and  followed  by  scores  of  rat  i 
who  would  trail  him  to  the  scene  of  his  find.  When  hi| 


own  impatience  would  allow  no  more  delay,  he  hcadcl 


once  more  for  the  distant  hills  and  the  stamjjede  was  ( 


They  went  on  horseback  and  they  went  in  cars,  bii  ih 
most  of  them  went  on  foot.  You  could  see  them  dogged!'  m 
treading  out  the  miles  under  a  burning  sun.  Few  hai  al 
made  any  preparation  for  the  trip.  With  nothing  raoi'  W( 
than  a  bottle  of  water  and  a  can  of  beans,  they  dared  dit  cc 
waste  places  of  the  desert  state.  You  might  have  wor  va 


dered— ii  they  lived  to  reach  their  objective— how  they 
[i  could  expect  to  maintain  life  when  they  arrived.  The 
lure  of  gold  was  upon  them!  A  rich  strike  had  been  made 
and  they  must  get  there  in  time  to  stake  their  claims! 


If  they  thought  at  all  of  so  small  a  matter  as  the  keep- 
prospct  i  ing  of  their  own  lives,  perhaps  they  had  faith  that  even 
ledwi  '^  in  the  wilderness  the  service  of  distribution,  which  they 
h  aw!'  had  always  known,  would  come  at  their  need.  And  they 

M  ' 

3  a  Ini',  would  have  been  right!  Before  the  rush  had  well  begun, 
is  squi=  a  patient  chap  was  loading  a  wagon  with  flour  and  beans, 

arefu!' '  with  canned  goods  and  bacon,  with  blankets  and  picks 

.  I- 

t  gijin(  jnd  shovels.  While  these  gold  seekers  thought  only  ol 

rock  T  rich  claims,  the  man  with  the  wagon  saw  a  new  settlement 
I 

'  ^  and  its  needs.  With  the  age-old  instinct  of  the  merchant. 


UlUnLy 


id  com.!  he  prepared  to  meet  them.  His  opportunity  would  lie 
his  lit!'.  ;  in  providing  what  these  heedless  ones  had  taken  for 
.  Win-  granted. 


rticlesi 
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Over  the  dry  Hats  and  the  staring  lakes  of  alkali,  liis 
horses  dragged  the  retailer’s  wagon.  The  stragglers  saw 
him  pass,  his  wheels  cutting  the  first  deep  ruts  to  form 
the  road  into  the  new  camp.  They  found  him,  at  their 
journey’s  end,  with  his  tent  set  up  to  shield  his  meagre 


secret  ( 

a  minir 
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stock  of  gocxls.  The  new  community  could  live!  The 
store  had  arrived! 


!  count  it  a  privilege  to  have  seen  these  things  because 
they  gave  me  sharper  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
a  store.  It  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  stores  are  estab¬ 
lished,  or  maintained,  solely  because  of  the  retailer’s 


urge  to  ser\'e  his  fellow  men.  They  are  run  for  profit,  but 
without  the  need  of  the  service  they  supply  there  could 
be  no  profit  for  the  merchant. 


In  one  form  or  another,  we  all  work  for  pay— which  is 
profit.  The  man  who  builds  the  walls  for  a  hospital 
thinks  little  about  the  contribution  he  is  making  to  those 
who  soon  will  be  its  inmates.  And  yet,  without  his  work 
I  the  hospital  could  not  be  built.  To  expect  all  the  vast 
multitudes  of  those  who  labor  in  the  service  of  others 
always  to  think  in  terms  of  the  social  value  of  their  work 
would  only  be  to  promote  a  mawkish  sentiment  which 
could  serve  no  good  purpose.  Yet  who  could  deny  the 


ave  weijl  value  to  the  common  good  which  comes  from  such  ser¬ 


vice?  J  ust  for  one  small  moment,  we  find  it  worth  while 
to  dwell  upon  the  deep  social  significance  of  Retail 
Service. 

The  retailer  is  no  altruist.  He  is  just  one  of  that  great 
throng  of  practical  men  of  good  intent— all  doing  their 
appointed  parts  in  the  functioning  of  our  marvelous 
economic  system.  He  works  for  pay.  He  likes  profit, 
although  there  have  been— and  will  be  again— plenty  of 
difficult  times  when  he  does  not  get  it.  Out  of  the 
experiences  of  many  generations  of  retailers,  he  has 
learned  that  service  must  precede  profit.  Rarely  does  he 
have  any  hope  of  growing  rich  quickly  and  quitting.  His 
store  must  go  on  and  on.  His  proudest  boast  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  it  has  served  its  community.  Satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  not  only  are  his  best  advertisement  but  also  one 
of  the  rewards  he  values  most. 

How  deep  in  the  soil  of  the  community  are  the  roots 
(if  a  good  store!  Its  service  follows  its  customers  through¬ 
out  their  lives,  providing  all  that  may  be  wanted.  It 
shares  the  good  fortune  of  its  patrons  and,  in  times  of 
adversity,  it  too  is  affected  by  hard  times.  Through  its 
doors  streams  a  ribbon  of  life  marked  with  the  gay  tones 
of  the  people’s  lighter  hours  and  darkened,  at  time,  with 
the  reflection  of  their  sorrows.  Day  by  day,  it  exerts  its 
quiet  influence  upon  the  standard  of  living  of  the  city. 
It  combs  the  markets  of  the  world  to  bring  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers  all  that  is  newest  and  best  for  the  promotion  of 
Comfort.  Security  and  Satisfaction. 

Through  the  service  of  the  store,  the  people  are  linked 
with  their  fellows  in  distant  places,  forming  a  bond  of 
interdependence.  Wares  which  the  store  sells  in  one 
community  provide  employment  and  a  livelihood  for 
men  and  women  who  work  in  far-off  places— on  the  Farm, 
in  the  Mine,  at  benches  in  the  Factory  and  throughout 
all  the  complex  structure  of  our  great  economy.  Proud 
of  his  calling,  indeed,  should  be  every  man  who  is  part 
of  this  great  service  of  retailing.  Without  stores,  a  great 
city  or  a  great  nation  would  be  impossible. 


Originally  printed  in  booklet  form  and  distributed  to  NRDGA  mem¬ 
bers  of  record,  “The  Meaning  of  a  Good  Store"  is  reproduced  here  in 
response  to  many  requests. 
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Talon.  Inc.,  has  annunnced  our  appointineiit  as  distriliiitors  of  packaged 
Talon  slide  fasteners  to  all  notion  counters  in  America. 


We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  serve  you.  As  evitlence  of  our  de¬ 
termination  to  provide  whole-hearted  support  for  your  organization 
we  pledge — 


★  Prompt  deliveries 

ir  Full  seleetitm  of  styles,  lengths  and  colors 

ir  A  new,  dynuniie  mereliaiidising  program 

ir  A  compreli<‘nsive  advertising  and  display 
program 

ir  A  consumer  educational  program  reaching 
sewing  classes  everywhert* 

★  Powerful  national  ativerlising — in  color — 
to  support  your  sales  elforts  throughout 
the  years. 


THC  OUAlirr  SUDl  fAiTlNtK 


420  LKXINGTON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y.  •  CHICAGO  •  PIIILADEI.PMIA  •  DALLAS  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES 


Dollar  Merchandising  (Continued  from  page  28) 


ventoried  at  the  same  time. 

Despite  the  advantages  of  basing 
( lassihcation  controls  on  unit  records, 
this  method  will  not  be  found  feasi¬ 
ble  for  certain  departments.  For  some 
departments  the  expense  of  perpetual 
systems  of  unit  control  would  be  in¬ 
ordinate;  operations  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  are  usually  characterized  by  a 
high  number  of  transactions  with  a 
relatively  low  average  dollar  sale  (e.g.. 


housewares  and  notions) .  Depart¬ 
ments  may  also  be  without  unit  con¬ 
trols  because  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  job  lots  are  turned  over,  or  the 
speed  with  which  styles  are  discon¬ 
tinued  (e.g.,  often  costume  jewelry). 
In  other  departments,  because  of  in¬ 
trinsic  merchandise  characteristics,  it 
is  exceedingly  diihcult  to  maintain 
reliable  unit  records  (e.g.,  piece 
goods) .  With  regard  to  these  depart- 
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ments,  it  is  important  that  manage¬ 
ment,  controller,  and  merchandisen 
first  review  the  feasibility  of  stub  con¬ 
trol  handlings,  and  then  proceed- 
department  by  department— to  weigh 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
adopting  more  costly  technitjues  for 
obtaining  classification  data.  In  mam 
instances  it  will  be  found  best  to  in¬ 
tegrate  classifications  into  the  regular 
accounting  system,  incorporating  rele¬ 
vant  classifications  into  the  stock 
ledger. 

Classification  schedules  must  be 
very  carefully  set  up  to  get  the  ut¬ 
most  value  out  of  the  statistics.  Fre¬ 
quently  it  is  a  thorny  problem  to 
decide  whether  classifications  in  a 
given  department  should  be  set  up 
according  to  functional  attributes  of 
merchandise  or  in  reference  to  brand 
lines.  In  many  cases,  a  department’s 
classifications  may  properly  represent 
brands  and  price-lines,  as  well  as  func¬ 
tions.  In  arranging  the  classification 
schetlule,  the  chief  guide  should  l)e; 
how  does  the  customer  ask  for  the 
merchandise?  Naturally  she  first  de¬ 
fines  it  by  its  function.  But  is  brand 
or  price-line  the  next  thing  she  has 
in  mind?  In  this  connection,  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  basing  classi¬ 
fication  controls  on  unit  control  data 
is  that  the  number  of  classifications 
can  be  extended  greatly  without  in¬ 
curring  any  significant  increase  in 
costs  of  preparing  classification  re¬ 
ports. 

Basic  Forms  and  Reports 

The  three  major  means  by  which 
dollar  controls  at  the  departmental 
level  are  exercised  are:  (1)  the  de¬ 
partmental  merchandise  plan:  (2)  the 
departmental  open-to-buy  report,  and 
(3)  the  departmental  operating  state¬ 
ment. 

The  Departmental  Merchandise 
Plan.  Form  No.  101  illustrates  a  de¬ 
partmental  merchandise  plan  which 
for  the  most  part  is  developed  around 
a  form  recommended  by  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  of  the  NRDG.A.  A 
number  of  features  of  this  form  de¬ 
serve  particular  attention: 

No  provision  is  made  for  monthly 


PEPPERELL  BLANKET  ADVERTISING 


and  twice  as  wide! 


magazine  with  26,000,000  readers  .  .  . 
a  hard-swinging  follow-through 
to  all  previous  advertising  of  the  famous 
Pepperell  name  . . .  and  a  big  boost 
for  i/our  blanket  sales! 


MARK  THE  DATE! 

PLAN  A  PUSH! 

Look  for  this  news-making  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  February  20th  issue 
of  Life.  Plan  to  cash  in  with  a  big 
February  promotion  of  Pepperell 
Glolon  or  Warmlon  blankets. 

.\lready  a  proved  promotion  item 
. . .  hailed  as  the  answer  to  today’s 
retail  blanket  market . . .  Pepperell 
Glolon  and  Warmlon  offer  amazing 
quality  and  service  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers  for  a  retail  price  of  $7.95. 

fflATURI  the  blanket,  its  price,  its  quality! 

FIATURI  the  Life  ad— and  the  Pepperell  name! 

PIATURI  them  in  advertising  ...  in  show  windows 
.  .  .  and  store-wide! 

PEPPERELL  BLANKETS 

pepperell  manufacturing  company,  new  YORK  •  ROSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  ATLANTA  •  DALLAS 


Not  a  half  .  . .  not  one  .  .  .  but 
two  full  pages  in  LIFE— and  all  on 
Pepperell’s  sensational  new  blanket. 


It’s  smash  advertising  in  the 
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planning  of  cash  discounts,  workroom 
costs,  shortages,  or  markon  jjer  cent. 
For  most  stores  and  merchandise  de¬ 
partments,  it  is  rarely  practical  or 
necessary  to  plan  any  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  on  a  monthly  basis.  In  order 
to  provide  gross  margin  data  for  the 
store  operating  budget,  provision  is 
made  for  computing  gross  margin 
dollars  right  on  the  Merchandise 
Plan.  This  makes  for  a  most  efficient 
development  of  requisite  data,  for 
gross  margin  figures  can  be  easily  re¬ 
capped  and  the  total  transcribed  to 
the  store  operating  budget  with  mini¬ 
mum  effort.  The  space  marked  ‘‘Re¬ 
marks  on  Stock  Condition”  is  a  sector 
rarely  found  in  most  merchandise 
plans.  In  this  are  entered  notations 
about  age,  slow-moving  stock,  season, 
etc.,  which  require  follow-up.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  form  is  designeil  to  eliminate 
as  much  duplication  as  possible  be¬ 
tween  the  Plan  and  the  Departmental 
Statement. 

The  actual  size  of  the  sheet  should 
be  81/2  X  1 1  inches,  designed  to  fit  into 
a  standard  size  notebook,  where  it 
can  be  held  for  ready  reference.  The 
paper  in  a  form  of  this  kind  should 
be  fairly  heavy,  with  considerable  rag 
content  and  rounded  corners,  so  that 
Lt  will  stand  up  well  under  continu¬ 
ous  thumbing  and  the  erasures  octa- 
sioned  by  Plan  revisions. 


Combination  Merchandise  Plan 
and  Expense  Budget .  VV^hilc  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Plan  is  a  necessity  for  anv 
semblance  of  control,  the  department¬ 
al  operating  statement  may  be  classi 
lied  as  an  expensive  luxury  for  main 
firms.  This  is  true: 

(1)  If  personnel  in  the  buying 
division  are  not  capable  of 
being  “figure”  merchants,  or 
the  management  is  otherwise 
indisposed  to  provide  and  en¬ 
courage  retjuisite  training. 

(2)  If  buyers  do  not  possess  any 
clear-cut  financial  incentive  for 
controlling  selected  expenses  or 
improving  their  merchandise 
performance. 

(3)  If  major  expense  items  have 
been  withdrawn  from  buyer 
control.  For  example,  many 
stores  have  found  it  inadvisable 
to  permit  buyers  to  control 
their  own  sales  help,  and  h  ive 
insteatl  transferred  this  func¬ 
tion  to  the  Personrrel  Office,  a 
division  head,  or  a  floor  mana¬ 
ger.  in  order  to  obtain  more 
olijective  action  in  regard  to 
hire  and  layoff.  Similarly,  many 
stores  are  continuing  to  plan 
publicity  expenditures  at  the 
divisional  level  rather  than  at 
the  departmental  level. 


When  buyers  are  ojx;rating  under  | 
any  of  these  conditions,  there  is  usual¬ 
ly  no  justification  for  incurring  the 
added  expense  required  for  issuance 
of  complete  monthly  statements.  It 
may  be  preferable  instead  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  preparation  of  a  com¬ 
bination  Merchandise  Plan  and  Ex¬ 
pense  Budget  for  each  department. 

In  cases  where  selling  payroll,  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  or  other  major  di¬ 
rect  exjjenses  are  controllable  by  the 
buyer,  these  data  can  be  embodied 
within  a  combination  form. 

The  Departmental  Operating  State¬ 
ment.  riie  preparation  and  release 
of  departmental  statements  may  in 
part  be  justified  by  a  jjsychological 
advantage  they  have.  When  a  buyer 
receives  such  a  statement  he  is  likely 
to  respond  with  much  the  same  pride 
and  satisfaction  which  goes  with  run¬ 
ning  one’s  own  business.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  expense  of  issuing 
separate  statements  should  be  muler-  ; 
taken  only  when  buyers  and  mer-  j 
chandisers  have  the  ability  to  inter-  ^ 
pret  statistical  data  with  imagination  ' 
and  enthusiasm,  and  make  productive 
use  of  their  increased  knowledge.  ^ 
Form  \o.  103  illustrates  a  lyjie  of  L 
departmental  merchandise  and  op¬ 
erating  statement  primarily  developed 
around  what  is  called  the  “contribu-  ^ 
tioii  plan.”  1  he  late  C.  B.  (dark,  for  1 
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SHE  FELL  — AND  SERVICE  TUMBLED,  TOO 


Because  someone  forgot  to  pick  up  an  empty  carton,  this 
salesgirl  was  hurt.  It  was  more  than  a  week  before  she  came 
back  to  her  job.  Meanwhile,  customers  received  less  service. 

As  this  case  illustrates,  accidents  to  customers  are  not  the 
only  cause  of  lost  good  will  for  a  store.  Interrupted  service  — 
from  employee  injury  —  can  make  an  equally  bad  impression. 

That’s  why  training  employees  to  work  safely  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  Liberty  Mutual’s  service  in  helping  “smooth 
the  flow  of  merchandising.”  By  working  to  prevent  accidents 
to  employees  and  customers  alike,  our  loss  prevention  engineers 
help  keep  your  service  free  from  interruption . . .  help  maintain 
good  will .  . .  may  save  you  from  costly  accidents.  But  when 
accidents  do  happen,  you  can  depend  on  Liberty  Mutual’s 
trained,  full-time  claimsmen  to  handle  claims  fairly,  cour¬ 
teously  —  as  you  would  want  to  do  it  yourself. 

Liberty  Mutual’s  service  is  now  reducing  accident  costs  and 
helping  maintain  good  service  for  leading  retail  stores  from 
coast  to  coast. 


FREI  TO  STORE  MANAGERSi  Liberty  Mutual’s  booklet, 
“How  Can  I  Work  Without  Falling?”  makes  interesting 
and  valuable  reading  for  your  employees.  Send  for  a 
sample  copy  today.  Write  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  17S  Berkeley  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 


liberty  W  mi 

insurance  company 


MUTUAL 


HOME  OFFICE;  BOSTON 


Smoothing  the  flow  of  merchandising 


★  We  work  to  keep  you  safe  ★ 
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many  years  controller  of  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company  of  Detroit,  was  the 
chief  proponent  of  this  type  of  state¬ 
ment.  Whether  or  not  the  net  profit 
departmental  statement  requires  a  lot 
of  questionable  proratings  and  distri¬ 
butions  of  "indirect”  expenses,  the 
contribution  plan  obviously  only  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  department  manager  ex¬ 
penses  over  which  he  is  able  to  exert 
control. 

Without  endeavoring  to  distinguish 
lietween  “direct”  and  “controllable” 
expenses,  there  is  room  for  consider¬ 
able  flexibility  in  determining  what 
items  a  given  store  might  advantage¬ 
ously  include  in  the  Operating  State¬ 
ment.  Note  that  Form  No.  103  makes 
provision  for  periodic  lump  alloca¬ 
tions  of  indirect  expenses  and  compu¬ 
tations  of  resultant  “net  profits.” 

The  first  half  of  this  statement  pro¬ 
vides  for  merchandise  statistics  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail,  and  obviously  can 
only  prove  worthwhile  when  subjected 
to  regular  and  careful  analysis.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  even  made  for  an  E.O.M. 
stock-sales  ratio,  in  order  to  facilitate 
comparisons  to  Federal  Reserve  sta¬ 
tistics  which  are  issued  on  an  end-of- 
month  basis.  The  second  half  of  the 
statement  represents  a  complete  op¬ 
erating  statement,  which  clearly  shows 
the  buyer  the  manner  in  which  cash 
discounts  and  workroom  costs,  as  well 
as  expense  items,  can  affect  his  depart¬ 


mental  contribution  and  hence  his 
own  financial  gain  or  loss. 

Form  No.  103  measures  8i/^  x  11 
inches,  being  also  designed  to  fit  into 
a  standard  size  notebook  for  handy 
reference.  The  form  is  intended  to 
be  made  up  in  quadruplicate,  with 
one-time  carbons  interleaved  between 
copies.  In  this  way,  relevant  statistics 
from  stock,  sales,  and  expense  ledgers 
need  only  be  copied  once.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  from  a  tech¬ 
nical  viewpoint  the  same  information 
on  Form  No.  103  can  be  presented  in 
another  way.  A  form  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  throughout  the  entire 
season  or  year,  with  all  data  relevant 
to  the  preceding  year’s  performance 
entered  at  the  outset.  The  statement 
Itecomes  a  “permanent”  record,  only 
sent  to  the  Controllers’  Office  at  the 
first  of  each  month  for  information  on 
the  preceding  month’s  activity.  This, 
incidentally,  is  similar  to  the  pro¬ 
cedure  under  which  the  famous  Macy 
“Q”  Sheet  is  prepared.  On?  advantage 
of  this  type  of  form  is  the  way  in 
which  all  data  are  spread  out  on  one 
large  sheet.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  entirely  conceivable  that  some  buy¬ 
ers  may  become  confused  by  “too 
much”  information.  From  an  operat¬ 
ing  viewpoint,  it  is  incidentally  neces¬ 
sary  that  all  figures  be  separately 
transcribed  onto  each  of  the  three 
copies  of  the  sheet. 


The  Departmental  Open-'I  o-Buy 
Report.  A  weekly  OTB  ref)ort  .should 
provide  the  flexibility  needed  to  ex¬ 
pand  or  contract  departmental  OTB 
within  a  given  month  as  limited 
fluctuations  in  business  conditions 
may  warrant.  Stated  another  wa^, 
this  report  must  be  designed  to  con¬ 
tract  or  expand  planned  purchases 
in  such  manner  as  to  ensure  a  c  losing 
inventory  which  will  realize  the  dol¬ 
lar  E.O.M.  stock  plan  for  the  |K‘riod. 
Hence  the  emphasis  is  upon  attain¬ 
ing  a  prescribed  planned  stock. 

One  type  of  weekly  OTB  report,  in 
relatively  widespread  use  today,  can 
perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  analyz¬ 
ing  the  figures  listed  below. 

Total  Merchandise  to  Handle: 

B.O.M.  stock  .  6().M8 

On  Order— for  delivery  this 
month  .  13344  74J92 

Reductions: 

.Sales  to  date  this  month. . . 

Estimated  sales,  Bal.  Mo.  . . 

Mprkdntvns  to  date  this 

month  . 

Estimated  markdowns,  Bal. 

Mo . 

Estimated  E.O.M.  Stock _ 

PI.ANNED  E.O.M.  Stock . 

OTB  . 

It  will  be‘  observed  that  the  Esti-  1 
mated  E.O.M.  Stock  figure  in  this  re-  | 
port  is  primarily  predicated  upon  an 
estimate  of  sales  for  the  balance  ol  the  j 
month.  This  sales  estimate  must  of 
course  represent  some  kind  of  past 
average  daily  sales  figures  carried  for¬ 
ward  into  balance  of  period;  or,  the 
estimate  will  represent  the  application 
of  a  percentage  deviation  from  sales-  I 
plan  during  the  previous  period,  to  i 
planned  sales  for  the  balance  of  peri-  ' 
od.  In  either  case,  the  estimate  of  sales 
for  balance  of  month  reflects  the  tend-  - 

I 

ency  of  the  department  to  exceed  or  ■ 
fall  behind  sales-plan  during  preced-  i 
ing  days  or  weeks,  and  implicitly  as-  | 
sumes  that  this  trend  will  continue.  I 
This  assumption  is  of  course  often  un-  i 
justified.  I 

Probably  a  somewhat  healthier  type  r 
of  OTB  report  is  on  which  permits  an  I 
expansion  or  contraction  of  planned  I 
purchases,  proportioned  to  the  amount  | 
by  which  sales  have  exceeded  or  fallen  I 
behind  Plan  during  the  preceding  j 
week.  Form  No.  123  illustrates  this  i 
type  of  report.  | 

Inasmuch  as  markdowns  and  other  | 
reductions  are  invariably  small,  and 
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iLo  Our  Friends. . . 


When  you  attend  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  Convention,  we 
hope  you  plan  to  visit  Booth  29.  You’ll 
find  us  there,  waiting  to  greet  you. 

Although,  during  the  past  year,  we 
distributed  the  greatest  number  of  mark¬ 
ing  machines  in  our  history,  our  ex¬ 
panded  production  facilities  have  not  yet 
enabled  us  to  catch  up  with  the  pent-up 
demand.  We  ask  your  continued  under¬ 
standing  as  we  make  every  effort  to 
meet  your  requirements. 


HEADQUARTERS 

FOR  MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 
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in  most  months  will  closely  approxi¬ 
mate  Plan,  this  report  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages  of  simplicity  and  economy. 
The  use  of  such  a  report,  however,  is 
predicated  upon  a  careful  breakdown* 
of  planned  sales  by  week.  When  a 
daily  record  of  sales,  purchases,  and 
on-order  is  maintained  in  the  Con¬ 
troller’s  Office,  this  ty|)e  of  O'l'B  re- 
j>ort  can  usually  be  prepared  for  each 
department  in  less  than  two  hours’ 
work  each  week.  .At  the  same  time, 
only  lines  4-8  need  generally  be  filled 
in,  and  the  advance  on-order  need  not 
l)e  transcribed  more  often  than  once 
or  twice  each  ntonth.  It  should  be 
realized,  of  course,  that  the  adoption 
of  this  type  of  report  also  tarries  with 
it  certain  inherent  assumptions. 

The  CAassifuMtion  Report.  Form 


No.  109  illustrates  a  monthly  depart¬ 
mental  re|X)rt  on  sales  and  stocks  by 
classification. 

Cumulative  sales  and  any  stock  fig¬ 
ures  can  be  readily  obtained  by  adding 
together  figures  assembled  previously. 
This  type  of  re|X)rt  brings  the  stock- 
sales  relationship  into  sharpest  relief, 
|)ointing  insistently  at  the  places 
where  turnover  has  been  inordinately 
high  or  low. 

The  CAassification  O  pen-T  o-lhiy . 
While  the  small  store  will  generally 
be  ill-advised  to  undertake  any  cen¬ 
tralized  system  of  open-to-buy  by  class¬ 
ification,  buyers  will  often  find  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  control  their  own  purchases 
in  this  manner.  In  fact,  this  is  usually 
the  first  sign  that  the  buyer  is  endeav¬ 
oring  to  implement  the  information 


obtained  from  the  classification  repon. 
Form  No.  124  illustrates  a  depart¬ 
mental  classification  OTB  record. 

Responsibility  for  Dollar  Control 
Activities 

Responsibility  for  dollar  controls 
is  invariably  vested  in  either  the  Con¬ 
troller  or  the  General  Merchandise 
Manager.  I'his  is  a  major  |x>licv  de¬ 
cision,  and  must  Ite  settled  and  clearly 
defined  before  any  control  program  is 
adopted.  Iti  smaller  stores,  the  C'.en- 
eral  Merchandise  Manager  is  also 
(juite  Iretjuently  the  Cieneral  Matiager 
of  the  store  and  the  store  President. 
The  organization  structure  of  the 
store  and  the  aptitudes,  background, 
and  personalities  of  these  store  officials  | 
should  naturally  have  a  bearing  on  the  f 
decision.  I 

W'hile  it  is  futile  to  try  and  pro-  f 
side  any  categorical  answer  to  the  | 
problem,  there  are  advantages  to  en-  L 
trusting  the  store  controller  with  pri-  | 
mary  responsibility  for  merchandise  i 
controls  and  planning.  By  virtue  of  f 
his  training  and  background,  the  con-  I 
troller  should  jyossess  an  analytical  ' 
mind,  capable  of  fully  exploiting  the 
advantages  w'hich  accrue  from  a  prop 
er  as'embly  and  interpretation  of  sta-  | 
tistical  data.  His  participation  in  nier-  | 
chandise  planning  should  ultimately  1 
result  in  a  healthy  intermingling  of  L 
objective  analysis  with  the  merchant’s  f 
on-the-floor  knowledge.  When  the 
controller  is  afforded  res[X)nsibility  for 
dollar  investments  in  departmental  [ 
stocks,  the  General  Manager  is  fre-  ' 
quently  enabled  to  play  the  role  of  an  , 
arbitrator,  a  position  which  should  [ 
provide  him  with  a  “check  and  bal-  I 
a  nee’’  upon  his  General  Merchandise  | 
Manager  and  a  role  inclined  to  mini-  I 
mize  the  amount  of  friction  likely  to  | 
evolve  from  a  unilateral  set-up.  By 
virtue  of  delegating  such  responsibili¬ 
ties,  many  store  Presidents  who  are 
also  General  Managers  can  relieve 
themselves  of  heavy  detail  jobs  to 
■  which  they  are  unable  to  devote  suffi¬ 
cient  attention  in  the  first  place.  At 
the  same  time,  the  organizational 
strength  of  the  store  can  be  augmented 
and  the  base  of  store  management 
broadened. 

Fhere  is  furthermore  considerable 
justification  for  a  centralization  of  op 
erating  responsibilities  in  the  control¬ 
ler  for  all  activities  pertaining  to  unit 
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and  classification  control.*  central¬ 
ization  of  resjxinsibilities  under  the 
controller  will  often  prove  conducive 
to  a  better  utilization  of  personnel, 
more  accurate  records,  lower  operating 
costs.  Unit  and  classification  controls 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  per- 

•This  subject  is  further  explored  in  a  very 
informative  and  provocative  article  entitled 
“Essentials  of  Unit  Control  Operations,”  by 
Walter  M.  Loeb,  in  the  October  1917  issue 
of  I'liE  Bai.^nc-s  Siikft.  ('«)ntrollers'  C.onjjress, 

NRnOA. 


son  trained  in  systems  and  the  system- 
ization  of  work.  Control  clerks  will 
do  control  work.  Uneconomical  and 
costly  endeavors  to  save  a  half-girl  or 
a  quarter-girl  by  assigning  joint  cash¬ 
iering,  selling,  or  secretarial  duties  to 
the  same  person  will  be  discontinued. 
Fewer  new  executives  will  be  able  to 
install  systems  of  their  own  design, 
with  the  waste  and  confusion  so  fre- 
(juently  incumbent  in  such  enterprise. 


A  Challenge  to  Youth  [('.ontinned  from  page  65) 


education  can  be  acquired  only 
through  a  combination  of  theoretical 
study  and  practical  experience.  Men 
cannot  lead  other  men  if  they  do  not 
fully  understand  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  problems  of  those  whom  they 
must  direct. 

Finally,  men  must  learn  to  be  toler¬ 
ant  and  to  understand  one  another. 
They  must  know  something  about 
psychology.  Those  with  profound 
technical  knowledge  cannot  achieve 
the  highest  success,  if  they  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  art  of  leading  and  inspir¬ 
ing  other  people.  Although  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  so  in  business,  in  commerce, 
it  is  also  true  even  in  science:  for 
when  men  work  in  laboratories  today, 
their  work  is  organized  just  as  in  busi¬ 
ness.  The  lone  scientist  working  in  a 
small  dimly  lighted  laboratory,  with 
a  few  test  tubes,  is  a  thing  of  thd  past. 
Research  in  the  laboratory  today  is 
effectuated  by  groups  of  men  working 
as  a  team  with  equipment  that  costs 
much— too  much  for  any  one  or  two 
individuals  to  assume  the  cost  alone. 
Therefore,  even  in  this  field,  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  influence,  inspire  confidence  and 
lead  men,  will  contribute  in  no  little 
measure  to  the  degree  of  success  which 
a  scientist  may  hope  to  achieve. 

.\merica  has  great  industrial  and 
material  resources  in  its  majestic  for¬ 
ests,  its  fertile  fields,  its  rich  material 
deposits  in  the  earth.  The  genius  of 
its  industrial  manpower  has  made  this 
nation  the  greatest  producer  of  ma¬ 
terial  things  on  earth.  The  best  brains 
and  the  genius  of  the  world  in  all 
fields  of  human  undertakings  have  mi¬ 
grated  to  this  land  since  World  War 
II  to  escape  the  persecution  and  tyran¬ 


ny  of  despots  in  other  countries  of  the 
world.  Youth,  therefore,  must  be  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  than  ever  for  the  com¬ 
petition  will  be  keener. 

Retailing’s  Challenge 

To  the  readers  of  these  notes,  most 
of  ivhom,  no  doubt,  are  in  the  retail 
business,  let  me  say  a  few  words  con¬ 
cerning  the  opportunity  in  this  field. 
Retailing  is  a  great  distributive  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  either  the  second  or  third 
largest  business  in  this  country.  It 
serves  as  the  middleman  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  consumer.  Its 
public  expects  from  it  both  efficiency 
in  service,  and  as  a  distributive  agency, 
that  its  responsibility  may  be  fulfilled 
economically,  and  without  excessive 
cost,  which  ultimately  must  be  borne 
by  the  consumer.  If  the  retailer  lacks 
the  ability  and  technique  to  attain 
this  objective,  he  will  build  ill  will, 
and  can  easily  price  himself  out  of  the 
market. 

The  best  and  most  efficient  man¬ 
power  is  therefore  required,  to  assist 
management  to  fulfill  its  responsibility 
in  the  field  of  retailing.  Knowledge 
of  merchandising  is  fundamental.  So 
is  knowledge  of  finance,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  store  service  and  operation, 
and  of  publicity;  and  more  and  more 
an  understanding  of  labor  relations  is 
becoming  essential.  What  a  field  for 
any  young  person  to  explore,  from 
which  he  may  select  a  specialized  ca¬ 
reer!  Formerly,  retailing  was  a  trade, 
but  today  it  is  a  profession:  formerly 
its  operation  was  haphazard,  today  it 
is  highly  scientific.  Being  recognized 
as  such,  more  and  more  college- 
trained  young  people  are  entering  its 


.\  physical  centralization  of  activity  { 
will  finally  enable  better  siqjerv ision,  I 
at  the  same  time  facilitating  a  speciali-  I 
zatioii  of  labor— which  often  peimitsa  I 
separation  of  sorting  and  posting  op-  | 
erations  in  the  control  rooms.  Le»  I 
experienced  employees  can  son  stubs  j 
by  classification,  and  even  down  to  I 
style  numbers:  specialized  help  are 
then  able  to  limit  themselves  to  more 
t  esponsible  operations. 


ranks  and  with  justification,  lor  1  cn  I 
vision  that  greater  progress  in  retail-  I 
ing  will  be  made  in  the  next  25  years  I 
than  has  been  made  in  the  past  50  | 
years,  supplying  the  shopping  needs 
of  the  people  who  live  in  an  intense 
world,  and  need  the  facilities  and  the 
economy  offered  by  the  efficient  de-  | 
partment  store  and  great  specialty  | 
store.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  thal  | 
lenge  worthy  of  the  enthusiasm  and  P 
(ourage  of  the  best  of  our  youth. 

International  Trade  Fair  I 

Set  for  Toronto  | 

'  I  ^HE  first  International  Trade  Fair  I 
ever  to  be  held  in  this  hemisphere  | 
will  ojren  in  Toronto,  Canada  on  May  f 
•SI  and  (ontinue  to  June  12.  Exhibits  I 
—from  27  countries  throughout  the  1 
world— will  include  women’s,  men's,  f 
and  children’s  wear  and  accessories,  | 
smallwares,  leather  goods,  house  fur-  j 
nishings,  and  house  appliances.  1 

The  Fair  is  being  held  under  the  | 
supervision  of  the  Canadian  Gtivern- 
ment  Exhibition  Commission.  It  is 
planneil  to  be  mucb  like  the  Leipzig.  | 
Milan,  Paris  and  Utrecht  F'airs  which  | 
have  been  attended  in  the  past  by  buy¬ 
ers  from  all  over  the  world.  : 

F'.xhibitors  are  pledged  to  shtiw  the 
items  on  which  orders  can  be  accepted  ■ 
for  delivery  within  a  reasonable  time.  |i 
It  is  understood  that  more  than  40  j; 
per  cent  of  the  over  1,000  exhibitors  i 
will  be  from  abroad.  Elaborate  facili-  | 
ties  are  being  prepared  for  the  (on-  ^ 
venience  of  buyers.  As  part  of  the  J 
effort  to  keep  it  strictly  a  trade  fair.  | 
the  public  will  be  excluded  except  on  : 
Saturdays.  j 
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k.\(:i:i.i.i:m  si  I’roir/  fo,  iht 

PEM)L  li)LS  ABDOMEN 


Patient  with  penduloua  abdomen  Same  patient  after  application  of 

(skeleton  indrawn).  support  (skeleton  indrawn). 


Clinicians  are  calling  attention  to  the  ill  effects 
of  the  pendulous  abdomen  more  frequently  than 
formerly. 

Research  discloses  that  the  increased  weight  of  the 
abdomen,  carrying  the  center  of  gravity  forward,  puts 
strain  on  muscles  of  back  and  feet ;  that  ultimately  round 
shoulders  and  increased  cervical  and  lumbar  curves  de¬ 
velop;  that  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  viscera  lie  on  a 
lower  plane  than  normally;  that  eventually  respiratory  and 
circulatory  symptoms  appear. 

S.  H.  Camp  &  Company,  recognizing  this  proportionate  irregu¬ 
larity  and  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  has  made  supports  for 
many  years  for  these  obese  persons  and  for  those  in  whom  the  obes¬ 
ity  is  largely  confined  to  the  abdomen. 

Camp  surgical  fitters  are  taught  to  fit  patients  with  pendulous  abdomen 
in  the  reclining  position:  thus  the  intestines  are  redistributed  to  the 
sides  and  back  of  the  abdomen  and  the  support  will  hold  them  there. 

The  Camp  Support  illustrated  is  especially  efficient  in  holding  the  viscera  in 
their  redistributed  position  by  reason  of  the  support  given  to  the  pelvis. 


S.  H.  CAMP  AND  COMPANY  .  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  oj  Scientific  Supports 
Offices  ill  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Windsor,  Ontario  •  London,  England 


This  is  one  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  series  of 
advertisements  ap¬ 
pearing  on  sched¬ 
ule  in  nearly  100 
ethical  medical 
journals  from  coast 
to  coast. 


P.  S.  Have  you  regis¬ 
tered  for  the  20th 
Annual  Camp  Instruc¬ 
tional  Course  for  Fitters 
at  Chicago,  Feb.  2—5? 
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A  Program  for  Tax  Reduction  {Continued  from  page  15) 


'■/ 


■^1 


/  > 


George  Washington  said  in  his  Fare¬ 
well  Address  of  September,  1796: 

“As  a  very  important  source  of 
strength  and  security  cherish  pub¬ 
lic  credit .  .  .  Avoid  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning 
occasions  of  exjjense,  but  by  vigo¬ 
rous  exertions  in  time  of  jieace  to 
discharge  the  debts  which  un¬ 
avoidable  wars  may  have  occa¬ 
sioned,  not  ungenerously  throw¬ 
ing  upon  posterity  the  burdens 
which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.” 

Would  anyone  be  audacious  enough 
to  say  that  the  fiscal  policy  of  George 
Washington  is  not  just  as  sound  to¬ 
day  as  it  was  then? 

It  is  the  conviction  of  our  Commit¬ 
tee  that  these  four  fundamental  fiscal 
policies  can  be  attained,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  thereto,  substantial  relief  can  be 
provided  for  the  taxpayer— but  only 
if  Congress  insists  on  a  policy  of  rigid 
economy  in  government  expenditures, 
at  a  greatly  reduced  level. 

Taxes  constitute  about  26  per  cent 
of  commodity  costs,  and  about  %  is 
federal  taxes.  A  reduction  in  taxes 
will:  (a)  Reduce  prices,  (b)  increase 
the  purchasing  power;  (c)  reduce  the 
cost  of  living. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  head  off 
the  inflationary  spiral  now,  by  reduc¬ 
ing  taxes.  We,  therefore,  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eight  recommendations  fpr  an 
immediate  program. 

IMMEDIATE  PROGRAM 

(  1  )  Individual  income  tax  rates  must 
be  reduced. 

The  Taxation  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  an  im¬ 
mediate  reduction  in  personal  income 
tax  rates  must  be  made.  This  will 
benefit  the  greatest  number  of  taxpay¬ 
ers,  and  strengthen  the  national  econo¬ 
my.  This  is  most  urgent.  The  Federal 
Government  must  continue  to  rely 
u{x>n  income  taxes  for  the  major  share 
of  its  revenue.  Almost  half  the  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  fiscal  year  1947  came  from 
personal  income  taxes— $19  billion 
out  of  a  total  revenue  of  about  $42 
billion.  But  to  continue  the  present 
rates  would  be  unwise  and  harmful  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  our  people. 


.\  substantial  downward  revision  ol 
the  rates  must  lie  made,  with  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  on  those  with  taxable  in¬ 
comes,  after  deductions  and  exemp¬ 
tions,  of  $2,600  or  less.  Based  on  a 
national  income  of  $166  billion,  a  25 
per  cent  reduction  in  this  bracket 
would  reduce  taxes  by  about  $2,356 
million.  (The  Treasury  assumed  a  na¬ 
tional  income  of  $166  billion.  We  shall 
make  that  assumption  in  all  our 
recommendations.)  The  rates  in  other 
brackets  must  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as 
the  budget  will  permit  with  some  re¬ 
duction  taking  effect  on  January  1, 
1948.  We  recommend  a  reduction  of 
10  per  cent  on  all  taxable  incomes  over 
$2,000.  These  reiluctions  are  estimatetl 
to  reduce  taxes  by  about  $727  million. 

High  tax  rates,  in  addition  to  in¬ 
creasing  prices  and  the  cost  of  living, 
thereby  decreasing  purchasing  power, 
also  dry  up  the  sources  of  venture  capi¬ 
tal  without  which  our  economy  stag- 


(2)  Personal  exemptions  should  not 
be  increased. 

Based  on  a  national  income  of  $166 
billion,  an  increase  of  only  $100  in 
exemptions  would  cost  in  revenue 
about  $1,645  million,  whereas  an  in¬ 
crease  in  exemption  of  $200  would 
cost  about  $3,034  million  in  revenue. 

We  hold  that  exemptions  should 
not  be  increased.  Our  reasons  are: 

(a)  We  must  have  a  broad  base  for 
taxation  in  order  to  raise  sufficient  rev¬ 
enue.  Revenues  would  be  decreased 
more  than  the  budget  will  permit,  if 
other  inequities  are  to  be  given  any 
consideration  at  this  time.  There  are 
those  who  claim  that  more  taxes 
should  be  taken  from  the  rich.  Let’s 
see  how  that  would  work  out.  The  tax 
rates  are  now  so  high  that  if  all  income 
of  individuals  receiving  $50,000  or 
more  were  confiscated,  the  total  rev¬ 
enue  would  be  increased  by  only  $382 
million,  or  1  per  cent  of  the  national 
budget.  This  shows  how  little  could 
possibly  be  collected  from  our  present 
high  income  groups,  in  addition  to 
present  taxes.  Out  of  a  total  of  $16.7 
billion  in  taxes  to  be  collected  (on  an 
estimated  national  income  of  $166  bil¬ 
lion)  the  sum  of  $10.8  billion  would  be 


collected  from  those  whose  taxable  in¬ 
tome  is  less  than  $4,000.  Fhe  major 
portion  must  come  from  this  lower  in¬ 
come  group  as  their  taxable  iiuome 
amounts  to  $56.1  billion  out  of  a  total 
taxable  income  for  all  individuals  of 
$69.1  billion  dollars.  If  all  taxable  in¬ 
come  above  $1,000  for  each  individual 
taxpayer  were  confiscated,  it  would 
protluce  only  $7,052  million  more 
than  is  now  being  tollected.  That  is 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  national  bud¬ 
get. 

The  billions  of  taxes  can  be  collect¬ 
ed  only  by  taking  a  small  amount  from 
millions  of  taxpayers,  not  by  taking  a 
large  amount  from  a  few. 

(b)  A  broad  base  will  aid  in  stabiliz¬ 
ing  the  federal  revenue,  since  the  low¬ 
er  incomes  do  not  fluctuate  in  the 
business  cycle  to  the  same  extent  as 
larger  incomes. 

(c)  .\11  the  people  of  the  I'nited 
-States  should  be  kept  conscious  of  our 
fiscal  and  economic  problems.  They 
would  then  take  more  interest  in  hav¬ 
ing  good  government.  Exempting 
them  from  taxation  destroys  this  con¬ 
sciousness. 

(d)  .\11  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
.Vmerican  citizenship  should  bear 
some  of  the  burden  of  that  privilege. 
Privileges  compel  responsibilities. 

(3)  All  income  of  husbands  and  wives 
should  be  faxed  as  community 
income. 

Up  until  this  year,  the  following  9 
states  had  community  property  tax 
laws:  Washington;  Idaho;  California; 
Nevada;  .Arizona;  New  Mexico; 
Texas;  Oklahoma;  Louisiana. 

During  1947,  the  following  4  states 
enacted  community  property  tax 
laws:  Oregon;  Nebraska;  Michigan: 
Pennsylvania. 

That  makes  a  total  of  1 3  states  which 
now  have  community  property  tax 
laws;  and  the  residents  of  those  states 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  other  states  in  their  income 
tax  burden.  As  an  example  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  the  residents  of  commu¬ 
nity  states  now  have,  the  tax  on  an 
earned  income  of  $10,000  in  a  com¬ 
munity  property  state,  under  the  pres- 
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SIMPUaTY  PATTiRN  CO., 


Coast  to  coast  more  Simplicity  Printed  Patterns  are  sold  each  year  than  any  other  pattern. 
Two  examples:  Last  year  women  bought  760,963  Simplicity  Patterns  in  Chicago  stores, 
while  the  8,037  families  in  Tyler,  Texas,  bought  43,734. 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  many  Simplicity  Patterns  were  sold  in  your  city? 

Paiiim  Compatuf  •  200  MADISON  AVL,  NSW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
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eiit  rales,  would  be  $2,090— but  in  a 
non-community  property  state  the  tax 
would  lie  $2,508.  This  represents  an 
advantage  of  $418,  or  a  little  over  20 
per  cent.  On  an  income  of  $20,000  the 
tax  in  a  community  property  state 
would  be  $5,016,  but  in  a  non-com¬ 
munity  property  state  the  tax  would 
be  $6,897,  a  discrepancy  of  $1,881,  or 
over  35  |>er  cent. 

rhere  is  no  justification  for  grant¬ 
ing  different  tax  rates  to  couples  in  dif¬ 
ferent  states.  Attempts  to  remove  the 
discrimination  have  never  found  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  Congress.  Common  jus¬ 
tice  demands  that  citizens  of  the  35 
states  be  granted  the  same  privilege  as 
the  13  other  states  now  enjoy.  It  is 
estimated  that  on  a  national  income 
of  $166  billion  and  rates  advocated 
above,  this  would  reduce  the  national 
revenue  by  about  $606  million. 

(4)  Credit  individuals  for  taxes  paid 
on  corporate  income. 

The  injustice  of  singling  out  divi- 
ilend  income  for  double  taxation  was 
recognized  throughout  our  income  tax 
history  until  1936,  when  dividends 


LEASED 

DEPARTMENTS 

We  are  in  a  position  to 
undertake  a  limited  number 
of  additional  leased  hobby 
departments  in  1948.  Our 
department  store  trained  or- 
i;anization  has  the  “know¬ 
how".  Consult  our  repre¬ 
sentatives,  The  Lauber  Co., 
at  the  NRDGA  Show,  or  at 
225  West  S4th  St..  N.Y.C.. 
Chickering  4~)4J7. 


were  hrst  subjected  to  normal  personal 
tax.  In  the  end,  all  taxes  fall  on  indi¬ 
viduals,  whether  they  are  paid  by  the 
corporation  or  directly  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  If  corporations  were  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  taxes,  the  individual 
stockholders  would  have  a  larger  in¬ 
come:  consequently,  all  taxes  ultimate¬ 
ly  fall  on  the  individual.  The  ultimate 
objective  should  be  that  individuals 
receive  credit  for  all  taxes  paid  on 
corporate  income  distributed  to  indi¬ 
vidual  stockholders.  It  is  recognized 
that  this  is  probably  not  feasible  at  this 
time,  and  consequently  our  recommen¬ 
dation  is  that  for  the  present  the  indi¬ 
vidual  should  receive  credit  for  taxes 
paid  on  cor|x>rate  income  distributed 
to  the  individual  up  to  the  first  income 
tax  bracket.  If  this  bracket  were  15 
per  cent  government  revenue  would 
be  reduced  approximately  $901.4  mil¬ 
lion. 

(5)  Eliminate  tax  on  inter-corporate 
dividends. 

The  tax  now  imposed  on  15  per 
cent  of  the  dividends  paid  by  one  do¬ 
mestic  corporation  to  another  should 


DON’T  OVERLOOK 
A  PROFITABLE 

HOBBY 

DEPARTMENT 


Build  desirable  traffic!  Leading  stores  have 
discovered  that  hobby  departments  arc 
profitable— attract  new  male  traffic.  Inter¬ 
est  in  hobbies  is  increasing.  Polk’s  are 
specialists  in  department  store  hobby  oper¬ 
ations.  We  are  now  successfully  working 
with  many  "name"  stores.  .Ask  foy  our 
prospectus  on  a  guaranteed  “Polk  Serviced 
Hobby  Department”  for  your  store.  Polk’s 
help  you  get  started,  guarantee  your  profit! 
Phone  Irwin  or  Nathan  Polk  at  BRyant 
9-9034.  Visit  our  large  experimental  retail 
store  and  showrooms,  314  Fifth  .Avenue, 
between  31st  and  32nd— just  2  blocks  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 


POLK’S  MODEL  CRAFT  HOBBIES,  INC. 

The  World’s  Loading  Hobby  House 


WkM  Yon  Thliili 
Of  HobbiM 
Tbiak  of  POLK'S 


314  Fifth  Ay*.,  N*w  York  1.  N.  Y. 
235  S.  Wabash  Av*.,  Chicago  4,  IIL 


be  repealed.  There  should  not  be  a 
penalty  tax  on  any  portion  of  a  divi¬ 
dend  paid  by  one  domestic  coi|x>ra- 
tion  to  another  domestic  corporation. 

A  tax  has  already  been  paid  on  the 
income  of  the  paying  corporation  and, 
to  the  extent  of  the  penally  tax,  it  is 
double  taxation;  and,  when  dividends 
are  in  turn  paid  to  stockholders,  triple 
taxation  results. 

If  the  corporations  are  an  integrated 
group,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  as¬ 
sessing  a  penalty  tax  on  the  payment 
of  income  from  a  subsidiary  corjzora- 
tion  to  its  parent,  than  there  would  be 
for  the  transfer  of  income  from  an  un¬ 
incorporated  branch  of  the  same  com¬ 
pany  to  the  home  office.  The  elimi¬ 
nation  of  this  tax  would  reduce  federal 
revenue  alrout  $80.2  million. 

(6)  Remove  the  penalty  tax  of  2*4 
for  the  filing  of  consolidated 
returns. 

<s>v 

There  should  not  be  a  penalty  for 
an  integrated  business  filing  one  re¬ 
turn,  whether  the  separate  units  are 
different  subsidiary  corporations  of  the 
parent,  or  the  separate  units  are  only 
different  plants  owned  by  the  same 
corporation.  In  the  latter  case,  there 
is  no  penalty  tax.  The  integrated 
group  is  one  and  the  same  economic 
unit  whether  or  not  a  separate  cor¬ 
porate  structure  exists  for  the  different 
plants.  By  dissolving  the  subsidiary 
corporations  the  penalty  tax  can  be 
removed,  but  there  would  be  no  eco¬ 
nomic  difference.  There  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  such  a  tax,  and  it  is  economi¬ 
cally  unsound.  It  is  a  penalty  for  do¬ 
ing  business  under  corporate  form. 
The  removal  of  this  tax  would  reduce 
federal  revenue  about  60.9  million, 
but  at  the  same  time  remove  an  il¬ 
logical  and  uneconomic  {jenalty. 

(7)  Carry  net  losses  forward  only, 

but  for  a  five  year  period. 

The  present  system  of  carrying  back 
losses  to  prior  years  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated  as  of  January  1,  1948,  but  the 
carry-forward  of  losses  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  over  a  period  of  five  years.  This 
change  would  eliminate  numerous  re¬ 
funds  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  thus  help  stabilize  our  national 
income.  It  would  raise  the  national 
revenue  for  the  next  two  years,  as  those 
losses  that  have  been  carried  back 
could  not  be  carried  forward  to  retluce 
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Itkc  national  revenue. 

|8l  Reduce  Excise  Taxes. 

While  recognizing  that  a  reduction 
in  individual  income  taxes  is  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance,  the  Committee  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  is  also  feasible,  and 
recommends  that  there  be  an  immedi¬ 
ate  return  to  the  status  of  excise  taxes 
existing  before  1942,  except  for  taxes 
on  tobacco  and  alcoholic  beverages. 

I  This  would  mean  the  repeal  of  those 
taxes  (with  the  exception  of  the  taxes 
on  liquor  and  tobacco)  that  were  newly 
imposed  or  increased  in  1942  and 
1943.  The  commodities  affected,  the 
change  in  rates  and  the  revenue  de¬ 


creases  would  be  substantially  as 
shown  in  the  table  on  this  page. 

Excise  Taxes  are  f>enalties  for  ex¬ 
penditures;  they  fall  on  individuals  in 
a  way  which  cannot  be  anticipated  or 
controlled.  At  the  manufacturing 
level  they  enter  into  the  cost  of  goods 
and  necessarily  are  pyramided  through¬ 
out  the  distribution  system.  They  in¬ 
flate  inventories  at  their  subsequent 
level  and  become  an  important  hazard 
to  business.  The  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  has  been  historical¬ 
ly  opposed  to  taxes  on  consumption 
and  still  maintains  that  position. 

To  the  extent  that  the  tax  falls  on 
retail  delivery  systems  it  discriminates 


against  those  who  contract  for  their 
delivery,  in  favor  of  those  who  operate 
their  own  trucks.  As  a  tax  on  business, 
it  goes  into  inventory  and  must  be 
pyramided  throughout  the  distribu¬ 
tion  system.  Of  all  the  Excise  taxes, 
the  tax  on  transportation  of  property 
pyramids  most.  It  increases  retail 
prices  far  beyond  the  amount  of  the 
tax.  Because  of  the  recent  and  p>end- 
ing  freight  increases,  its  repeal  is  made 
more  urgent.  We  also  wish  to  point 
out  that  of  all  excise  taxes  now  exist¬ 
ing,  tax  on  transf>ortation  of  prop>erty 
rnd  the  retailers’  excfse  taxes  weigh 
most  heavily  on  the  consumer. 

(Continued  on  page  90) 


Reveeee  Decrease 

Commodity 

Rot*  Docroas# 

ie  Millioes 

lotailon*  Fedorol  Excise  Taxes 

Furs  . 

20%  to  10% 

$  48.7 

Jewelry  . 

.  20%  to  10% 

118.3 

Luggage  . 

.  20%  to  10%  Manufacturers*  Tax  60.1  I 

Toilet  Preparations  . 

20%  to  10% 

47.8 

Sub-total 

$274.9 

Maeufacterers’ 

Fodoral  Excise  Taxes 

Electric  Light  Bulbs  and  Tubes 

20%  to  5% 

17.4 

Lubricating  Oil 

6<  to  4*4^  per  gallon 

20.5 

Photographic  Equipment 

Cameras  and  Photographing  -Apparatus 

25%  to  10% 

Films,  Plates  and  Sensitized  Paper 

15%  to  10% 

1 

Sub-total 

$  58.4 

Excise  Taxes  oe  Fociiities 

Transportation 

Transportation  of  Property 

3%  to  0 

Transportation  of  Coal 

4^  per  short  ton  to  0 

J 

Transportation  of  Persons  ... 

.  15%  to  5% 

162.7 

(Communication 

l-ocal  Telephone  Service  . 

.  15%  to  6% 

99.0 

Long  Distance  Telephone  Service  . 

.  25%  to  5<  for  each  50f 

] 

Leased  Wire  Service  .  . 

25%  to  10% 

Wire  and  Equipment  Service . 

8%  to  5% 

Domestic  Telegraph.  Cable  or  Radio  Service 

25%  to  10% 

■ 

(International  .Service  remained  at  10%) 

Recreation 

.Admissions 

General  Admissions 

1<  for  each  5#  to  1^  for  each  10#  ] 

Leases  of  Boxes  or  Seats 

20%  to  11% 

Ticket  Broker’s  Charges 

20%  to  11% 

Cabaret.  Roof  Gardens,  etc.  . 

20%  to  5%, 

' 

Bowling  .Alleys,  Billiard  and  P(x>l  Tables 

$20  to  $10  per  unit 

2.2 

C.lub  Dues  and  Initiation  Fees 

20%  to  11% 

10.5 

Sub-total 

$934.9 

GRAND  TOTAL 

$1,261.2 

I 
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QTEIN  Add-A  Section  Finishers  Tables  are  designed  for  your 
Alteration  Departments— correct  tyjjes  for  both  ladies’  and  men’s 
work.  Already  widely  used  by  leading  Department  Stores  and 
Specialty  Shop>s  throughout  the  country.  Saves  sp>ace,  saves  time, 
and  saves  money  through  increased  efficiency.  Sections  added  to  one 
another  as  required— they  “grow”  as  you  need  them.  Write  us  for 
full  particulars. 


LA  WHEACE  M.  STEiiX  COMPA\Y 

SiS~B2S  W.  Vmm  Bmrmm  Street .  .  Ckirago  7,  illimoiM 


^OMPLETE  seU-conuined 
^  unit  wih  an  eleciricalb 
heated  steam  boiler  that  gener¬ 
ates  sufficient  steam  to  opterate 
two  Patrick  Superheated  Pressing 
Irons.  The  outfit  comes  complete 
with  overhead  brackets,  steam 
separator,  pressing  tables  and 
foot  operated  steam  control.  The 
boiler  is  fully  automatic  both 
electrically  and  water  feeding. 

Write  us  for  full  information 
on  this  equipment. 


PROFESSIONAL 
STEAAI  IRON  I'NIT  . .  . 


When  revisions  in  Excise  Tax  raio 
are  made,  they  should  become  elFectin 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  after  tht 
enactment  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
production  and  sale  of  taxable  itenu 
in  the  interim.  The  lowering  of  tht 
rate  of  Excise  Taxes  would  result  in 
a  larger  sale  of  a  taxed  commodity, 
and,  to  that  extent,  the  tax  revenue 
would  be  increased,  thus  offsetting 
some  of  the  loss  from  the  reduction  in 
the  rates. 


LONG  RANGE  PROGRAM 


We  have  six  long-range  recommen 
dations; 


( I )  Individual  income  tax 
should  not  exceed  50%. 


rafts 


On  the  longer  range  program,  w 
believe  that  the  top  rate  in  any  brackn 
should  not  exceed  50  p>er  cent.  When 
the  rate  exceeds  50  per  cent,  incentive 
is  destroyed  and  progress  is  sabotaged 
The  top  rate  should  not  be  confua 
tory,  but  should  psermit  an  individual 
to  retain  at  least  half  of  the  fruits  of 
his  efforts.  Much  business  initiative  b 
now  being  destroyed  because  the  moK 
successful  business  men  will  not  un¬ 
dertake  new  ventures  because,  if  thes 
are  successful,  the  bulk  of  the  prohts 
must  be  paid  in  taxes,  and  if  a  lo» 
results,  they  may  not  be  able  to  get  a 
deduction  for  tax  purposes.  In  our 
capitalistic  system,  we  should  not  <k 
stroy  initiative.  Everyone  should  be 
able  to  look  forward  to  the  possibilin 
of  accumulating  a  competence  for  hb 
old  age.  If  this  objective  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  attained,  the  enthusiasm  and 
moral  fibre  of  our  people  are  sabo¬ 
taged.  When  incentive  is  destroyed, 
enthusiasm  disappears  and  retrogres¬ 
sion  invariably  follows.  The  income 
tax  rates  should  be  revised  downward 
as  soon  as  the  budget  will  permit,  in 
order  to  increase  the  purchasing  powa 
and  create  greater  incentive  among 
our  population. 


( 2 )  Tax  rates  on  smaller  corporatioM 
should  be  modified. 


The  so-called  “Notch”  provision 
works  hardships  on  smaller  corpon- 
tions  w’ith  incomes  between  525,000 
and  $50,000.  The  rate  should  be 
amended  by  extending  the  cut-off  » 
that  smaller  corporations  would  equal¬ 
ize  the  rate  of  tax  at  $100,000  instead 
of  at  $50,000  as  at  present.  The  pres- 
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ent  "Note  Is”  rate  «if  "rS  |kt  cent  dis¬ 
courages  smaller  cor|x>rations  from  ex¬ 
panding  since  the  first  dollar  of  in¬ 
come  in  excess  of  .S25,(MM)  is  taxed  at 
53  per  cent.  Extending  the  "Notch” 
to  SIhO.hOO  would  bring  the  "Notch” 
rate  nearer  to  the  present  corporate 
rate:  svoiild  eiuourage  small  (or|x>ra- 
tions  to  expand  their  o|Xfrations,  and 
would  result  in  the  accumulation  of 
more  venture  capital. 

Except  for  the  alsove  re<ommenda- 
tion,  there  should  not  l>e  a  sliding 
scale  of  rates  for  cor|>orations.  (an- 
[lorations  are  not  taxed  on  their  abili¬ 
ty  to  pay  since  the  ability  to  pay  ulti- 
matelv  is  determined  by  the  financial 
Status  of  the  individual  stockholder. 
A  sliding  scale  of  cor|K>rate  taxes 
would  distort  the  principle  of  ability 
to  pay  even  further  than  it  is  distorted 
In  the  present  corjxrrate  income  taxes. 

131  Corporate  income  fax  rates 
should  be  reduced. 

The  rate  of  cor|X)rate  income  tax 
should  ultimately  l>e  reduced  to  the 
first  bracket  on  individuals.  Some  of 
the  reasons  arc: 

(a)  The  ultimate  taxpayer  is  the 
stockholder.  The  corjxrrate  rate 
should  not  Ire  at  such  a  high  rate 
that  when  distrilnition  of  corjxr- 
rate  earnings  has  Ireen  made,  the 
small  stockholder  is  com|>elleci  to 
pay  a  higher  rate  of  tax  on  his 
share  of  the  cor|x)rate  profits  than 
he  would  have  paid  had  those 
earnings  been  taxed  in  his  |K)sses- 
sion  rather  than  in  the  possession 
of  the  cor|x>ration. 

(b|  An  incentive  to  stive  and  accumu¬ 
late  venture  capital  would  be  cre¬ 
ated. 

(c)  riiere  is  little  op|>ortunit\  for 
the  young  man  of  today  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  some  com|x'teiue  for 
his  own  pnrtcction  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  those  who  have  every 
right  to  Icxrk  to  him  for  sup{xirt. 
.At  the  present  rate  of  taxation  on 
(<>r|K)rations  and  individuals,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  |x*ople  to 
accumulate  more  than  a  vers 
small  amount.  Hand-to-mouth 
living  is  not  sound  or  inspiring. 
V  reduction  in  the  cor|x)rate  tax 
rate  would  help  to  correct  this 
economic  deterrent. 

{Continufii  on  f)2i 
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(4)  Social  Security  taxes  should  not 
be  merged  into  the  general 
revenue. 

The  Social  Security  program  should 
Ik*  completely  separated  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  tax  structure  and  the  general  ex- 
|>enditures  of  the  federal  government. 
The  rates  should  be  fixed  so  that  re¬ 
ceipts  are  now  held  in  approximate 
balance  with  expenditures.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  from  this  tax  should  not  go  in¬ 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
Department;  and  the  expenses  should 
not  be  met  from  the  general  fund.  The 
Trust  Fund  of  S9.2  billion,  as  of  June 
.SO,  1947,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
rise  substantially  further. 

(5)  Individual  taxpayers  should  have 
credit  for  tax  paid  by  corpora¬ 
tions. 

.\%  stated  before,  the  one  on  whom 
the  tax  ultimately  falls  is  not  the  cor¬ 
poration  but  the  individual  stockhold¬ 
er  of  the  corporation.  The  income 
earned  by  the  corporation  should  not 
be  taxed  in  the  hands  of  both  the  indi- 
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Consulting  Engineers 

4403  Sharidan  Road.  Chicago  40,  III. 
Talaphona  —  Edgawatar  5112 


vidual  and  the  corporation.  We  have 
recommended  in  our  short  range. pro¬ 
gram  that  credit  be  given  at  the  first 
income  tax  rate,  for  taxes  paiti  on  in¬ 
come  earned  by  a  ror|K>ration  and 
paiti  out  in  the  form  of  tlivitlends.  I'he 
ultimate  goal,  when  feasible,  should 
be  to  give  full  credit  on  the  return  ol 
the  individual  taxpayer  for  taxes  paiti 
by  the  torpttration  on  income  earnetl 
by  the  cor|)oration  anti  tlisti  ibutetl  to 
that  intlividtial  stot  kholtler. 

(6)  Excise  taxes  should  be  substan¬ 
tially  reduced. 

Excise  taxes  are  nothing  more  than 
a  sales  tax  imposed  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  either  at  the  manufacturing 
level  or  at  the  retail  level.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
has  always  been  in  opposition  to  a  fed¬ 
eral  sales  tax  at  any  step  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  process.  Already  29  states,  the 
Territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  and 
81  cities,  mostly  in  California,  now 
have  a  sales  tax  of  one  form  or  another. 
The  federal  government  should  get 
out  of  this  field  of  taxation  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  look  ultimately  to  the 
complete  removal  of  excise  taxes  on 
all  commodities  except  the  traditional 
excise  taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages  and 
tobacco.  Excise  taxes  are  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  individual  industries  and 
the  people  employed  in  those  indus¬ 
tries.  These  taxes  reduce  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  items  affected.  They  are  a 
duplication  of  the  city  and  state  sales 
taxes.  The  decision  to  buy  an  article 
should  be  left  to  the  people  freely, 
without  any  handicap  in  the  form  of 
an  excise  tax.  The  items  now  taxed  are 
compelled  to  compete  with  tintaxed 
imhistries. 

•  •  • 

The  immediate  program  calls  for  a 
retluction  in  the  tax  burden  of  about 
S.5,.59fi.2  million.  .Some  will  say  no 
such  reduction  can  be  made.  But  we 
contend  that  if  the  principles  enunci¬ 
ated  in  this  program  are  implemented, 
we  can  reduce  the  national  debt  by  2 
to  .1  billion  dollars  annually,  and  also 
reduce  taxes  in  line  with  this  program. 

There  is  a  broad  aspect  to  our  fiscal 
policies,  with  very  far  reaching  impli¬ 
cations.  Taxes  are  the  cornerstone  of 
a  sound  economy  and  a  free  society. 
But  no  nation  can  remain  free  if  its 


central  government  takes  20  per  rent 
<»l  the  people's  income  .  .  .  I'his  is  the 
straight  roail  to  totalitarianism. 

Government  has  readier!  the  |M>im 
where  it  costs  too  mudi,  spends  too 
much,  gets  into  debt  too  mnd).  .nid 
taxes  too  imu  h.  The  Fetleral  Govern¬ 
ment  should  go  back  to  its  first  duties 
—foreign  policy  aiul  national  rlelenw. 

It  would  still  have  enough  to  do. 

Faxes  should  come  ilown  when  ex¬ 
penses  are  nit,  but  many  feel  that  the 
only  way  to  reduce  taxes  is  to  reverse 
this  process  and  deprive  the  executive 
of  revenue.  E.xpenses  will  then  come 
down  when  taxes  are  reduced.  One 
of  your  associate  members  of  (iongress 
recently  stated: 

“I  had  a  beautiful  theory  about 
the  budget  and  tax  reduction.  I 
believed  that  we  should  reduce 
government  expenditures  first, 
balance  the  budget,  make  a  start 
toward  retiring  the  national  debt, 
and  then— and  not  until  then— 
consider  tax  reduction. 

“1  still  maintain  this  is  logical 
and  sound.  The  only  trouble  with 
it  is  that  it  won’t  work. 

“The  government  will  spend  all 
the  money  it  can  get.  Fhe  only 
way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  reduce  the  revenue  of 
Government  .  .  .  .\fter  watching 
the  vain  efforts  of  earnest  and  hon¬ 
est  men  in  Congress  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penses  to  balance  the  bucfget,  I 
concluded  that  we  must  first  cut 
taxes.” 

If  the  budget  cannot  be  balanced 
with  substantial  provision  for  amorti¬ 
zation  of  the  debt,  and  reduction  of 
taxes  be  made  at  this  time,  when  the 
nation  is  enjoying  the  highest  income 
and  the  greatest  degree  of  prosperity 
ever  known,  it  is  absurd  to  contend 
that  these  necessary  objectives  can  lie 
attained  in  an  era  of  recession  or  de¬ 
pression. 

There  should  be  an  abandonment 
of  all  activities  no  longer  needed,  rapid 
reduction  in  the  number  of  govern¬ 
ment  employees,  and  deferment  of  all 
capital  expenditures  not  now  urgent. 
It  is  of  crucial  importance  that  Con- 
uress  curtail  government  expenditures. 
This  is  the  kev  to  lower  taxes,  reduced 
debt,  continuation  of  free  enterprise, 
and  the  preservation  of  our  democratic 
processes. 
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Increase  Your  Unit  Sale... 


Retailers  today  need  more  salespeople  like  Sue* 
who  can  increase  the  unit  sale.  And  right  here  is 
where  the  Willmark  S.Q.B.  {Selling  Quotient 
Builder)  comes  in. 

You  see,  the  Willmark  S.Q.B.  Program  includes  a 
proven  series  of  tests  made  by  Willmark’s  own 
trained  shopping  analysts.  Experts  who  go  into 
your  store  and  make  purchases  just  like  regular 
customers.  These  analysts  fill  in  S.Q.B.  reports 
from  facts  gained  through  their  shopping  tests. 
The  results  give  an  impartial  report  about  the  sell¬ 
ing  efficiency  of  your  salespeople. 

Find  out  how  you  can  increase  your  unit  sales 
through  the  S.Q.B.  Program.  Get  full  information 
about  the  free  illustrated  educational  literature  sup¬ 
plied  to  Willmark  clients  to  stimulate  their  sales 
force. 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  "How  to 
Increase  Your  Sales  with  the  Willmark  S.Q.B.” 


wtllmark 

SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC. 

Executive  Offices:  250  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

32  Branch  Office*  •  Avoilabl.  in  .vMy  city  in  th.  Unitad  SlotM 


Lftt's  see  if  there  is  any  place  where  your  sales  system 
could  be  bettered  .  .  .  where  your  selling  costs  could 
be  lowered. 

Perhaps  the  most  efficient  sales  system  for  any  busy 
retail  store  today,  is  one  based  on  having  new  National 
Cash  Registers  so  that  one  can  be  stationed  at  every 
vital  sales  point. 

How  does  your  present  set-up  check  with  this? 


Then  supplement  enough  cash  registers  throughout 
your  store,  with  the  use  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Clerk-Wrap  System  in  your  quick  turnover  depart¬ 
ments,  and  your  sales  efficiency  is  brought  to  a 
maximum. 

After  installing  Nationals  at  every  vital  sales  point, 
one  well-known  store  reports,  “20%  more  individual 
transactions.”  And  in  quick  turnover  departments 
selling  small  articles,  250  sales  a  day  by  a  single  clerk 
is  not  an  unusual  record. 

Talk  this  over  with  your  local  National  representa¬ 
tive.  You’ll  find  his  advice  helpful  in  holding  down 
rising  sales  costs.  Or,  write  to  The  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  Dayton  9,  Ohio.  Sales  and  Service 
Offices  in  over  400  cities. 

Q/P^alional 

CASH  tfcurits*  400/NC  MACHIHtS 
ACCOUHTIHC  MACHIHtS 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY, 


